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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Veitine Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 
ASHIONABLE ladies in Washington receive almost as many 
curious letters from total strangers as do Congressmen and 

other officials. A favovite request in the past four years on the 

part of such writers has been for pieces of dresses for making 

“crazy quilts.” 

The wife of a member of the cabinet was asked not only for 
pieces of her dresses for a quilt, but also for some of her husband’s 
and the President's neck-ties. 

A lady who, owing to her husband’s high official station, has 
upward of six hundred names on her visiting -list, and whose 
social duties are therefore very onerous, actually received a letter 


EVENING TOILETTES.—[For Descrirrions see Supetemenr. | 


Fig. 2.—Lace Dress.—Bacx. Fig. 
[See Fiz. 4.] 


a few weeks ago from an acquaintance in another city, who had 
gone into mourning for a near relative, asking if she could dispose 
of the elaborate toilettes and gloves the bereaved lady had pre- 
pared to wear this winter. 

A lady of a Senator’s family was seen at the Capitol, in the li- 
brary, this winter, diligently poring over a huge volume containing 
genealogical charts. One of the Senator’s constituents having writ- 
ten to her, making the modest request to trace up for him his 
genealogy back to Charlemagne, and through him to other ances- 
tors, she patiently endeavored to do it. 

Itwas believed some forty years ago that a string of clear am- 
ber beads worn around the neck by a child prevented sore throat, 
and children generally used to be seen with them, if their parents 
could afford to purchase such beads. Mr, Butterworth, the pre- 
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3.—Youne Lapy’s Vemine Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 4.—Lace Dress.—Front. 


[See Fig 2.] 


sent Commissioner of Patents, still holds to this faith, and he and 


one.of his full-grown sons, both having delicate throats, always 
wear a string of clear amber beads close around their necks be 
neath their collars 

* Senator Logan’s wife wears a cameo pin set in diamonds,’on which 


is an admirable likeness of her husband, cut 
ter Mrs. Tucker has worn at all the } 
winter a very high Spanish comb of + 
chased-in the city of Mexico, and wh 
inches above the top of her head. 
Mrs. Horace Helvar always carries at parties a large bou- 
quet of lilies-of-the-valley and violets, her name being that of 
the latter flower. Her husband is a secretary of the British 
Legation, and she, a tall, striking-looking blonde, has been con- 
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sidered one of the beauties of the Washington 
season. 

Miss West, the British Minister’s daughter, 
wears a necklace of Brazilian beetles, and ear- 
rings and bracelets to match. 

One lady has a pendant and ear-rings of “ ti- 
gers’-eyes,” a very odd-looking stone, which she 
brought from Africa, 

Mrs. Bryan, whose husband, a Washington 
gentleman, was invited to organize the Post-of- 
fice Department in Japan, and did so, has a pend- 
ant for the neck and bangles on her bracelets of 
cats’-eyes procured while in Asia. 

The widow of Judge Gould, of Troy, who is in 
Washington visiting her daughter the wife of 
Dr. N. S. Lincoln, wears her late husband’s min- 
jature set on a broad gold bracelet. 

Miss Bayard, Senator Bayard’s daughter, who 
is very slender, wore*at a recent fancy ball a Jo- 
sephine toilette of pale pink silk trimmed with 
pearls. The skirt and bodice were all in one, 
the waist being just under the arms. 

Justice Blatchford’s Jarge parlors at his Wash- 
ington residence contain many rare and beauti- 
ful things. The portieres of the principal door- 
way, which leads to the entrance hall, are of black 
satin nearly covered with Japanese embroidery 
in gold thread. On the centre table in the first 
parlor is a short sword in a sheath of elaborately 
carved ivory, known to be of the time of Francis IT. 

Mr. Foster, our Minister to Spain, who with 
his wife and daughters has been spending this 
winter in Washington, and keeping house in the 
same dwelling they occupied before going abroad, 
has many choice souvenirs of travel in the house. 
A very old Moorish cabinet of a heavy black 
highly polished wood, inlaid with silver,and having 
large silver handles and other ornaments of sil- 
ver affixed to it, stands in the parlor. 

Tea is still the most fashionable and general- 
ly the only beverage at daylight receptions in 
Washington. Punch is rarely seen except at 
evening parties, where it is almost invariably 
found. Prior to 1876, tea was rarely ever used 
at receptions in Washington, by day or night, 
chocolate being the favorite hot drink. Madame 
De Catacazy, the former Russian Minister’s wife, 
was the first to introduce tea on a reception day at 
the national capital. She used to have a small 
low table with tea, lemon, and sugar on it, and 
only one or two cups and saucers at a time, and 
poured the tea herself, which was handed by 
servants to visitors at her Thursday afternoon 
receptions. Although tea is now so universally 
used, one scarcely knows, after all, to whom one 
may venture to offer it. This was the way an 
attentive hostess was annihilated by a gentleman 
visitor whom, calling on her reception day, she 
asked to take a cup of tea. He drew himself up 
and sternly replied, “‘ Madame, I never trifle with 
my stomach in that way.” 

The punch at Justice and Mrs. Bradley’s even- 
ing receptions is made froma recipe one hundred 
years old. There isa great pride among the ladies 
about their recipes for punch. One of them says 
a great mistake many make is in having the 
punch made just before it is used. She thinks it 
should always be kept twenty-four hours after it is 
made before it is offered to any one. This, she 
says, makes it mild and less likely to sicken the 
stomach Or affect thre-head. 

A luxury enjoyed in the Senate restaurant at 
the Capitol is known as the “McDonald stew,” 
because “ old Joe McDonald,” as the Senators af- 
fectionately term him, when a Senator from In- 
diana, tauglit the cook to make this dish of fine 
oysters. They are stewed in their own liquor. 
It is said Senator McDonald stood by the cook 
repeatedly until he learned exactly how to stew 
the oysters perfectly. It is a favorite dish with 
the Senators when they take lunch about 2 p.m. 

Some of the ladies who have come to Wash- 
ington from other cities to pass the winter have 
two addresses engraved on their cards, one in 
Washington, and one that of their residence else- 
where. Sometimes this is done in the case of a 
mother who has the names of two daughters also 
on her card, as for instance : 

Mrs. St. Leger. 
Miss St. Leger. 
Miss Amanda St. Leger. 


Friday. 
No. 56 Jefferson Square. No. 1348 Dakota Avenue. 


The address on the left is understood to be that 
of the ladies when at their own home, and that 
on the right their address in Washington, while 
the reception day appears between the two. The 
whole naturally has the appearance of a business 
card, and a lady, picking up a card precisely sim- 
ilar to the above, one day, remarked, “Oh, that 
is the full style of the firm, with the directions to 
each of the branch establishments.” 

In connection with the ceremonies dedicating 
the tallest structure in the world to George Wash- 
ington, our illustrious first President, the follow- 
ing opinion of the first Vice-President, John Ad- 
ams, criticising the name of Washington’s coun- 
try-seat, Mount Vernon, as well as the names of 
the homes of other Virginia gentlemen, becomes 
of interest, especially as the exception he takes to 
the use of foreign names in preference to those 
strictly associated with our own country is ap- 
plicable to the practice in so many sections of the 
United States. 

“Tt was a custom among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans,” John Adams wrote to John Taylor, of 
Caroline, Virginia, in April, 1814,“ probably in 
all civilized nations, to give names to the castles, 
palaces, and mansions of their consuls, dictators, 
and other magistrates, senators, etc. This prac- 
tice is still followed in England, France, etc. I 
perceive, sir, that you gentlemen of Virginia, 
who are good classical scholars, have not suffered 
the observation to escape you that among the 
ancients the distinctions of extraction were most 
constantly marked by the spots on which they 
were born. ‘TIlustri loco natus,’ and ‘claro loco 
natus,’ or these forms in their superlative degree, 
were common expressions of conspicuous origin. 





While the contrary phrases, designating low, ori- 
ginal, base extraction, were expressions, how- 
ever unjustly, of odium, or at least contempt. 
You have taken the modest name of Hazlewood ; 
my friend Richard Lee, the superb name Chan- 
tilly; Mr. Madison, the beautiful name of Mont- 
pelier; Mr. Jefferson, the lofty name of Mon- 
ticello; Mr. Washington, the very humble name 
of a British sea-captain, Mount Vernon; and 
the Hon. John Randolph, that of Roanoke. I 
would advise the present proprietor of Mount 
Vernon to change the name to Mount Talbot, 
Truxton, Decatur, Rodgers, Bainbridge, or Hull. 
And I would advise our Boston gentlemen, who 
have given this name of the British sea-captain 
to the most beautiful hill on the globe, to change 
it to Mount Hancock, or Mount Perry, or Mount 
Macdonough.” 











HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’s BAZAR may be had for the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 








*“Harrrr’s Youne Peorxr, an illustrated magazine 
now naturalized among us, is an important accession 
to periodical literature for the coming generation, and 
takes up a position among periodicals for young peo- 
ple analogous to that which Harrer’s MaGazine does 
for older children.”—The Lady’s Pictorial, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw ILiustratep Weexkty. 


Nun.ber 278 opens with the First Part of a 
story entilled “ Ford Bonner among the Gypsies,” 
by E. 1. Stevenson, with a front-page illustration. 

The most notable contribution in the way of 
Jiction is the fairy tale entitled 


“HANS HECKLEMAN’S LUCK,” 


by Howarp Py x, with several quaint illustrations 
by the author. 

Mrs. Lituix’s entertaining and instructive series 
of articles on Music is continued, her subject in 
this number being “ Troubadours and Minstrels.” 

The principal illustration of the current issue 
is a full-page by T. pe Tuvtstrup, entitled “ At 
the Rink,” to accompany which Mr. ALtaNn For- 
MAN has written an article in which he shows, on 
the authority of eminent physicians and surgeons, 
the dangers as well as the delights of Roller- 
Skating. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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NE is in the habit of thinking that it 

is only the balmy southwestern zephyr 
that has any kinship with the divine affla- 
tus of the poet’s inspiration, that violets and 
roses, waving fields of clover over which the 
sunbeams and bees and breezes play togeth- 
er, summer twilights and the gentle show- 
ers of rain, are the things that woo the muse, 
and that this muse recoils benumbed and 
stupefied before the mention of wintry winds 
and all the chill of snow and ice. 

Yet if one saw no beauty in the “treasures 
of the snow,” one’s eyes would fall far short 
of the power that should belong to the 
poet’s eye—the eye which, like the eagle’s, 
Jooks upon the sun undazzled, looks upon the 
blazing blue with the icy peak glittering 
against it, looks upon the wintry forest 
where the dark pines bend with the sifted 
silver of a thousand snows, looks upon the 
wintry sea-shore where the vast monster be- 
neath his steely blue scales writhes to shore 
and shows a lip of frozen foam, looks over 
the long white fields that sleep beneath 
their frosty coverlet, as if it werera sleep of 
death beneath a ghastly pall, and in them 
all sees as clear and spiritual a beauty as is 
to be found in the rosy sky and melting 
morning star of throbbing summer dawns, 
or in the evening sunsets ebbing over pur- 
ple waters of September. 

It is SHELLEY, poet of poets, who, in de- 
scribing winter, says: 

“He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 

And they clanked at his girdle like manacles.” 

It is he whose Cloud sings: 


“I sift the snow on the moantains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast, 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast.” 


It is he, again, who cries out at the mighty 
music of the plunging, powdering drift : 


“ Hark, the rushing snow, 
The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass, 
Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 
As thought by thought is piled till some great truth 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round 
Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now.” 


And it is SHELLEY, once more, who paints 
the exceeding calm and repose of the mid- 
winter night: 

** Heaven's ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
‘Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which Love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow, 
Yon darksome rocks where icicles depend, 
So stainless that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pale beam.” 


Nor has the beauty of the snowy scene ever 
been more perfectly recognized than by Em- 
ERSON’s keen view, as he tells of the north 
wind’s masonry, that 

* Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow.” 


Some sentiment of the joy of winter, in all 
its hoary gear, is painted by BURNS, whose 
“chanticleer 
Shook off the pouthery snaw, 
And hailed the morning with a cheer, 
A cottage-rousing craw”; 
while the ponderous WoRDSWoRTH himself 
did not disdain to sketch with free hand the 
pleasure of the skater over shining surfaces : 
“Leaving the tumultuous throng 
To cut across the reflex of a star, 
Image that, flying still before me, glanced 
Upon the glary plain,” 
where the poet in the boy who left the throng 
to chase the star upon the ice came early to 
his kingdom. 
It is BuRNs, again, who pictures the north- 
ern lights in graphic phrase: 
“The canld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi’ hissing eerie din; 
Athort the lift they start and shift 
Like fortune’s favors, tint as win.” 
TENNYSON, too, loves the vision of the ma- 
gic borealis, for more than once he speaks of 
the 
‘streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shook 
By night, with noises of the northern sea”; 


and his passionate “ Locksley Hall” lover 
finds nothing better with which to compare 
the blushes of his cousin Amy : 
“On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color and 
a light, 
As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the north- 
ern night.” 
It is TENNYSON that loves to dally with an- 
other wintry phenomenon, the vagaries of 
frozen vapor; his Sir Bedivere 
“swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking as he walked 
Larger than human on the frozen hills ;” 


His nun on St. Agnes’s night sighs, 
“Deep on the convent roof the snows 
Lie sparkling to the moon; 
My breath to heaven like vapor goes, 
May my soul follow soon!” 
And it is on St. Agnes’s eve that Krats’s 
beadsman told his rosary with numb fingers, 
“while his frosted breath, 


Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seemed to take flight for heaven without a death.” 


As many poets, contrariwise, have por- 
trayed the melancholy atmosphere and as- 
pects of that time when nature itself seems 
but doubtfully alive; that time which Keats 
kuew, 


“On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence” ; 


time which makes a silence in the hope and 
heart of so many to whom there is no hor- 
ror like that of the utter negation of deep 
cold. 


“Freeze, freeze, thou winter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot,” 


cries SHAKESPEARE, 


“‘Ice-bound trees are glittering, 
Many snow-birds twittering, 
Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so sad and drear,” 
sang LupwiGc HOL1z, seeing the drearness 
and not the dearness; and the melancholy 
of certain wintry hours is appreciated and 
artistically heightened by LONGFELLOW : 
“The snow recommences ; 
The buried fences 
Mark no longer 
The road o’er the plain, 
While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 
Slowly passes 
A funeral train.” 


But Keats, although he saw the melan- 
choly, saw also the resurrection from all this 
cold and icy sheath of death, when he wrote, 

“In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 
The north can not undo them, 
With a sicety whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
“ From budding at their prime.” 

In fact, it is easily to be seen that the win- 
try weather at which so many gird, which 
has made of our race the hardy thing it is, 
even if by the stern force of allowing none 
to survive but those that could cope with 
it, as if it loved a foeman worthy of its ici- 
} cles, is not merely a transformation of nature 














which has to be endured because it can not 
be overcome except by fleeing from it, but 
is a thing of beauty and marvel, and, flake 
for flower, can show on examination as great 
a loveliness as summer can. The poets do 
not sing unlovely things, and if they sing 
the splendors of the snow, there is splendor 
there to strike the dullest eye; there is an 
awe and a magnificence, too, to be discover- 
ed in its treasures that nobody except the 
poets of the Bible, who exult in all snowy 
comparisons, has dared to symbolize so ma- 
jestically as COLERIDGE has: 
“Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that beard a mighty voice 

And stopped at once amid their maddening plunge, 

Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon?” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A MONOPOLY ABOLISHED. 


GOOD story is told of a little boy in a Mas- 

sachusetts city—the descendant on both 
sides of sturdy Quaker stock, and the rightful 
heir of plenty of brains. His aunt is a well- 
known scientific lady, and a professor in a col- 
lege for women, His three elder sisters have 
also in succession graduated at college, and with 
honor. It was natural, therefore, that some 
friend of the family should say to the child one 
day, “I suppose you too are going to college by- 
and-by.” To which the young person answered, 
with ingenuous surprise, “Oh, no! I’m a boy.” 

It could hardly have been expected that within 
a half-century—one might almost say within a 
quarter of a century—the tables could be so con- 
spicuously turned as this, even in the guileless in- 
ference of one youthful mind. Oberlin College 
was opened in 1833, and for many years after 
no other conspicuous institution of that grade re- 
ceived women. The higher education of women 
has been mainly a part of that great wave of edu- 
cational progress which has marked the period 
since the civil war. More than one-third of our 
present 312 colleges have been founded within 
twenty years. Thirty million dollars, or three- 
fifths of the whole amount given in America by 
individuals to educational institutions, were be- 
stowed between 1870 and 1880. It is only since 
1865 that 171 colleges for men have been opened 
to women, and that Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
and the so-called Harvard “ Annex’? have been 
founded. Especially is it a recent thing for wo- 
men to give largely to women’s colleges. The 
ancient tradition was that men must give money 
to educate men, and women must also give money 
to educate men; thus leaving nobody expressly 
created and designated by Providence to secure 
higher teaching for women. Harvard University 
has received from women, at different times, 
$380,000 in money, besides lands, books, pic- 
tures, and apparatus. Some of the largest gifts 
ever received by Yale College have come directly 
or indirectly from women. Four years ago Mrs. 
Valeria G. Stone divided over $760,000 among 
educational institutions for men; and in 1881 
alone various women gave $500,000 in the same 
way. But the whole recorded amount yet given 
directly by women to educate their own sex is less 
than a million dollars—a little more than half what 
they have given for men. The largest sum ever 
bestowed by a woman on any one institution in 
this country is the $365,000 which founded Smith 
College on behalf of Miss Sophia Smith, of Hat- 
field, Massachusetts. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone gave 
Wellesley College $110,000 for building the hall 
which bears her name; and that institution has re- 
ceived in all $160,000 from women, besides annual 
gifts from Mrs. H. F. Durant, the founder’s widow. 
Of the $67,000 subscribed last year for the Har- 
vard “ Annex,” $45,000, or more than two-thirds, 
came from women. 

These statistics, laboriously collected by Rev. 
C. F. Thwing, Dr. Kate Morris Cone, and Miss 
Baldwin, show clearly that the old monopoly is 
ended, while they do not as yet prove anything 
like equality of provision, still less that complete 
transformation-scene implied in my opening anec- 
dote. So long as women give nearly two-thirds 
of their money to colleges for men only, and but 
one-third to those to which women are admitted 
(whether these be co-educational or separate), so 
long women will sanction the old habit of edu- 
cating the world through men alone. But the 
above facts show that the spell is broken. 

Meanwhile it is amusing to see that, when any 
woman’s college undergoes any of those ups and 
downs to which all such enterprises are liable, all 
the old fears and predictions come up again, Just 
now, for some temporary reason, there is a falling 
off in the number of pupils at Vassar College, 
and all the croakers come out of their hiding- 
places. “We told you so; their health would 
not stand it; their perseverance was not equal to 
it; their mothers did not approve of it; their 
maiden aunts were sure it would make them un- 
womanly ; the young women themselves found it 
diminished their chances, and preferred, like the 
esthetic maidens in Patience, to be prettily pat- 
tering, cheerily chattering, commonplace young 
girls.” Meanwhile Smith and Wellesley keep on, 
the latter turning away with regret young women 
who have come long distances to enter, and can 
pass the examination, simply because there is no 
room to house them, either in the great college 
dormitories or at the village. At Cambridge, 
where I reside, young girls go away reluctant- 
ly every year, after a partial course in the “ An- 
nex,” simply for want of the money so copiously 
dealt out in the main university to poor young 
men who will consent to stay and study. But 
while colleges are multiplying and growing, the 
old alarmists still shake their heads over a tem- 
porary redistribution of numbers, just as if Har- 
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vard and Yale and the rest had not been going 
through similar variations ever since they began 
to exist. 

It is amusing, above all, to see how great soli- 
citude is expressed lest young women should lose 
all the enjoyment of life by shutting themselves 
up in college from eighteen to twenty-two. To 
one residing in a town pervaded by masculine 
students the last impression produced is that of 
asceticism or a renunciation of the pleasures 
proper to their time of life. Why should it be 
otherwise in regard to a collegeful of girls? 
The temporary absence from home is no doubt 
to be regretted ; but as it is certainly no unheard- 
of thing for a young woman to be several years 
away from her mother at a boarding-school, why 
is the calamity increased by carrying the grade of 
instruction a little higher, and calling the institu- 
tion a college? Itis unlikely that the daughters 
of the very rich or very fashionable will ever in- 
cline strongly to an academival life; the sons of 
such families certainly do not, and in fact require 
a very strong inducement of good fellowship to 
keep them in harness at all—if harness it be. 
But such families are, perhaps fortunately, in a 
very small minority, and the mass of young ladies 
apparently find their college lives quite as amus- 
ing in a social way as anything afforded by their 
native towns, Most curious is the doubt expressed 
—in the Boston Daily Advertiser, if I mistake not 
—whether the fashion will be permanent, and 
whether the children of the present college 
graduates will be graduates also. Really, this 
is being exceedingly “ previous,” in the modern 
phrase ; and it seems quite enough for these young 
women to go to college for themselves, without 
undertaking as yet to go there in the persons of 
their own grandchildren, But, as the nearest we 
can come to this foreknowledge, it may be well 
to point out that the 500 graduates of Vassar 
have already, within fifteen years, given $25,000 
to their alma mater, while the much smaller 
number of Wellesley graduates have given $5000, 
and the 150 Smith graduates $1000. This cer- 
tainly does not look as if man’s old monopoly of 
knowledge was to be restored after the experience 
of one generation. E,W oes 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


MALL capotes and slightly larger bonnets 
)) with peaked brims make up the bulk of the 
trimmed hats imported from Paris as models for 
spring and summer use. The fish-wife bonnet is 
most largely imported, as its pointed brim has 
finally found its way into general favor, though 
it is still considered appropriate and becoming 
only to young faces. For these bonnets fanciful 
materials are employed in combination with straw, 
the latter being used mainly for the brim, while 
the soft crown is made of étamine, or lace, or the 
tricotine mixtures of wool with gilt, or of silk 
gauze. Velvet enters into nearly all the bonnets, 
and a great deal of thin crape and of silk tulle 
is arranged in puffed facings for brims, and in 
lengthwise pleats or puffs on the crown. 


TRIMMED STRAW BONNETS. 


Straw bonnets are shown in all dark colors to 
match costumes, but there is a great number of 
écru, beige, brown, and black English straws 
trimmed to wear with various dresses. For these 
the moyendge scarfs are used, or else plain éta- 
mine in écru shades and in very large meshes is 
arranged with darker velvet and sometimes with 
flowers. The scarfs used for trimming contain 
a great deal of gilt and a variety of colors, espe- 
cially the dull porcelain blue, rose, and red shades. 
Such a searf is placed in erect loops in front or 
a trifle to the left, and may be carried to the back 
of the crown on the left side; a cluster of yellow 
roses is back of the long loops, and long gilt pins 
are thrust in the right side of the crown. 

This is the general suggestion for all such 
trimmings, and is varied only by the garniture 
on the brim, which may be soft velvet puffed 
there, or else lace falling slightly over the edge, 
or a drop trimming of beads or of straw. Some 
of the handsomest Tuscan braid bonnets have a 
crown as soft and pliable as silk, with a brim 
pinched in a point at the top, and covered all 
around with a net-work of straw, in which are 
many drooping balls; inside the brim is a dou- 
bled frill of chaudron or copper red velvet, while 
the outside trimming is a large bouquet of red 
fuchsias tied with high loops of copper red wa- 
tered ribbon, which also forms the strings. A 
few Neapolitan braid bonnets are seen with each 
transparent braid edged with gold cord and jet 
beads; some of these have the brim cut in 
points and the space filled in with black and gilt 
lace. A rosette of these two laces is then placed 
on top, the black being laid over the gilt lace, 
and these hold a cluster of tea-roses with some 
long-stemmed buds that stand upward like an 
aigrette. 

MADE-UP BONNETS. 


Bonnets made up of some fanciful fabric over 
a frame of wires are to be used for dress occa- 
sions, and these are marked by an abundance of 
color and gay contrasts; indeed, a monotone 
bonnet is the exception instead of the rule, as it 
was last year. The new feature in making such 
bonnets is to arrange the material in lengthwise 
pleats or in a soft puff down each side, beginning 
at the top, and crossing from back to front, ex- 
tending to the lowest edge on the sides. When 
this is done with one of the étamine scarfs of 
many colors the pointed ends are first adjusted 
in loops at the top, and the scarf is then gather- 
ed or else laid in three lengthwise pleats below ; 
the middle of the crown is covered with velvet, 
over which this scarf is lapped, and some loops of 
velvet ribbon are added on top. Still more 
dressy bonnets are made of the embroidered silk 

















muslin scarfs, and to these are added bunches of 
flowers or a small feather aigrette. 


FLOWERS. 


Flowers will be used in preference to feathers 
on spring bonnets. The new importations show 
bouquets of several kinds of flowers mounted as 
pompons or aigrettes; thus there will be full- 
blown roses clustered together, and back of these 
long-stemmed rose-buds stand erect or droop 
backward over the crown, Thistles in their 
brightest purple, or else fast going to seed, are 
among the new flowers, and orchids of oddest 
form are also represented. Large poppies with 
long-stemmed buds still wrapped in their green 
calyxes are liked for straw bonnets, and field 
daisies, buttercups, and corn-flowers are bunched 
together. The novelty in flowers is the use of 
changeable velvet for the petals of large blos- 
soms, and of striped green velvets that represent 
grasses; the latter are very effective in ribbon- 
like loops and for tying the flower clusters to- 
gether. Birds’ nests of chenille, with grasses in- 
side and tiny birds perched on the stems that 
the nests rest upon, are also shown. 


ORNAMENTS, 


Small gilt pins placed near together all around 
the velvet binding of the bonnet are stylish or- 
naments. Very large dragon-flies of gilt, with 
gauze-like wings and jewelled eyes, are also 
shown, and these long pins with a claw end hold- 
ing a pearl, or cat’s-eye, or one of the glittering 
electric stones thit shine most brilliantly. Large 
filigree balls studded with turquoise or with coral, 
or banded with chenille, are on the long pins that 
are to be thrust through loops of trimming. 


LACE AND TULLE BONNETS, 


French laces imitating real thread laces are 
used for making entire bonnets, and for partly 
trimming others. Wide scarfs or barbes of lace 
are doubled, and have the edges gathered togeth- 
er across the top, and the closed part then forms 
the crown, while the lower edges are fulled in, 
and covered with a bandeau of jet in which are 
many pendent beads. This bandeau edges the 
front also, and flowers with loops of velvet or of 
watered ribbon form the high trimming, and the 
strings match the ribbon loops. Poppy red tulle 
or French crape and black lace make a stylish 
contrast in such bonnets. For instance, red tulle 
forms the lengthwise puffs of a bonnet, mounted 
on a transparent foundation of wires, bordered 
with jet drop trimming, and finished on top with 
a jet butterfly of mammoth size resting on a lace 
bow; the strings are poppy red velvet ribbon 
two inches wide. Similar bonnets are trimmed 
in front with puffs of French crape of the brill- 
iant coquelicot red, and still others have black 
piece-lace mounted on a red foundation. Cres- 
son green watered ribbons are also used on black 
lace bonnets by fashionable French milliners. 
Gilt galloon in many loops is laid over the brim 
of black lace bonnets, while still others have a 
combination of gilt lace with French lace like 
that in favor last autumn. 


VARIOUS ITEMS. 


The snail bonnet ts @ wow -idew tm aniliucry, 
made by gradually widening circles of straw on 
each side of the bonnet, with lace and velvet loops 
in front that poke upward in the shape of horns, 
The fashionable bows of velvet ribbon for trim- 
ming are made in two ways; the first is of ribbon 
two inches wide folded double and in several 
erect loops, with three or four ends sharply in- 
dented ; the second requires two bows, each made 
of ribbon only an inch wide, with a long loop and 
forked end on each side, tightly strapped togeth- 
er. These bows in the quaint new shades of dull 
blue or red are seen on almost all bonnets, and 
many have these two colors combined. 

Silk gauze fish-wife pokes are made for young 
ladies’ and misses’ dress hats. The crown is soft- 
ly puffed, and the brim is gathered on fine wires, 
while the trimming is many small bows of narrow 
repped ribbon, with some flowers, or an aigrette 
with tiny birds, butterflies, or bees upon it. 


ROUND HATS. 


The ornamental handkerchiefs and the new 
scarfs make the trimming of a round hat a very 
easy matter. The square kerchief is bunched 
together in any négligé fashion in front, provid- 
ed all its four corners are pointed upward, and 
this is placed in front of the crown; if a scarf is 
used, one end or the middle of the scarf is car- 
ried far back on the left side. Another simple 
arrangement of scarfs or kerchiefs is that of 
gathering them on the top of the crown and car- 
rying them down all around it to the brim; a 
bunch of watered ribbon loops may then also 
droop from the top on the right side, while an 
aigrette of ostrich tips is on the left. The square 
and pointed crowns will both be used for round 
hats, but all brims are close and narrow. 

For the country are large pokes of rough straw 
of many colors, trimmed with a bunched-up ker- 
chief of printed muslin in moyendge colors and 
designs, and lined in the brim with puffs of red 
or yellow crinkled crape. Long pins of gilt or 
oxidized silver are thrust in the loops of the ker- 
chief. Printed foulard squares are used in the 
same way, and the flowers printed upon them are 
repeated in an aigrette that is used with them. 

FOR THE NECK. 


Squares of soft mull printed in Madras plaids 
or stripes are imported for the neckerchiefs to be 
worn when summer days arrive. 

A wide band or dog-collar of embroidered gal- 
loon is to be used as a support for shell frills of 
lace that are to extend very high around the neck. 


GALLOON, BUTTONS, ETC. 


Straight-edged galloons with pendent orna- 
ments down the middle are imported for dress 
trimmings of various kinds. The new jet galloons 





are in these designs, with a thin foundation to 
make them very light, and may be had entirely 
of jet, or else mixed with steel or with gilt. A 
great deal of embroidery in colors and mixed with 
gilt threads is on the new galloons, and these are 
on metal foundations which give a very rich effect. 
Dress buttons remain small and round; they are 
scarcely larger than a pea, and the newest are of 
braided or plaited silk. Crocheted silk and vel- 
vet buttons will remain in favor. 


COCKADE BOWS, COLLARS, ETC. 


Velvet cockade bows of bright red, blue, or 
yellow ribbons are worn on the front of the cor- 
sage to brighten up dark dresses. 

A throat bow of dull plaid silk or of a moyen- 
age étamine scarf is added to morning toilettes. 

Colored embroidered collars are introduced for 
children, and are to be worn alike by small boys 
and girls. They are in the open designs of Irish 
laces, and are shown in dull gray and éeru, and in 
dark red or blue with white embroidery. There 
are also new and tasteful collars for these little 
folks made of blocks of fine linen alternating 
with embroidered blocks, and edged with a finely 
wrought ruffle. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worruinerton, Suita, & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Tay Lor; 
and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


ARABI Pasha teaches and lectures in Ceylon. 

—There are very nearly a million and a half 
acres of unimproved land in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to Professor MAYNARD. 

—The Marquis of Lorne is a stanch supporter 
of Mr. GLADSTONE. 

—Professor Wer, of Yale, says that sculpture 
is an easy art, and anybody can make a statue. 

—It is hoped that Mr. Irvine will recite the 
“Raven” at the unveiling of the memorial of 
Por ut the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

—The art-room of the Boston Public Library 
was indebted to the late Cuarves H. BRAINARD 
for the bust of WHITTIER by PREston Powers. 

—Mr. Dos Passos, the partner of Mr. Conx- 
LING, recently gave a superb dinner party at 
CHAMBERLIN’S, in Washington, with a portion 
of the Marine Band in attendance, to editors, 
judges, and Congressmen of that city. 

—G.apys, Lady Lonspatg, is said to be the 
most beautiful of British widows, and, for her 
rank, one of the poorest. 

—Mr. Howe ts is very short, quite portly, 
with masses of black hair falling over his fore- 
head not unlike a bang, and with a thick mus- 
tache. 

—M. J. Harrineton Dovury, of the Asylum 
for the Insane at Worcester, England, declares 
that insufficient oxygen, or merely vitiated air 
breathed constantly, will produce melancholia. 

—Mr. W. N. HarTLeEy, a scientist, announces 
that the constant presence of ozone, which is of 
a deep blue color, in the upper portions of the 
atmosphere, will account for the blue color of 
the sky. 

—Mrs. Mary Pruyn, who died recently in Al- 
bany, was a descendant of IskagL PuTNAM, and 
had some of her ancestor’s energy. She was the 


founder of the Industrial School at Albany, of a 
Ebwvewe Few Un #~ be M ” 


a Fruit and Flower Misslon fidteUsg) bad 
founded the Mission Home for Girls at Yoko- 
hama, reorganized the Bridgman Home at Shang- 
hai, and was a powerful factor for good iu her 
generation. 

—Miss CALDWELL receives the Pope’s Golden 
Rose this year, being the first American, except 
Mrs, General SHERMAN, so honored. 

—At a recent fancy ball in Washington, Miss 
West, the British Minister’s daughter, appeared 
as Madame De Pompadour, in blue and rose, 
and her sister Eva as a Russian peasant, Miss 
BLAINE appeared as Winter, Mrs. Joun Biag- 
Low as the Associated Press, Miss BAYARD as a 
lady of the First Empire, and Mrs. Don CaMgER- 
ON as a lady of the court of Louis XIV. 

—Fe.ix MOSCHELES says Miss CLEVELAND is 
a strong and interesting woman, with refined 
and vivacious play of features, and a distinct 
knowledge of the fine arts. 

—The home of President ARTHUR, on Lexing- 
ton Avenue, has been put in readiness for occu- 
pation by himself and weer | 

—The national flower of Japan is the chrysan- 
themum, and every year the Mikado gives a 
chrysanthemum garden party in the palace gar- 
deus of Akasaki. 

—At a recent concert in Albany for an African 
church there, the President-elect stepped upon 
the stage and shook hands with the members 
of the colored troupe of performers. 

—A colored lawyer by the name of Lyons was 
recently admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, the first colored lawyer ad- 
mitted under Democratic rule. 

—General Grant still complains of a soreness 
at the root of the tongue, which gives him great 
pain when he attempts to swallow water. 

—Dr. CHRISTOPHER GRAHAM died recently at 
Louisville, Kentucky, at the age of one hundred. 
He had never lost a tooth, and three years ago 
could shoot with the best marksmen of his State. 

—Miss RwopaA CuHkistTmas, Mrs. GAINES’S 

randdaughter, now at school in Winchester, 

Virginia, is prospectively the wealthiest school- 
girl in the country. 

—Ex-Senator Simon CAMERON celebrates his 
eighty-sixth birthday in the city of Mexico. 

—Mr. Evarts being once a guest at a dinner 
given by Rev. Henry Porter to Sir T. B. Por- 
TER, M.P., remarked, upon rising for his after- 
dinner speech, that when he remembered that 
they were invited by the Rev. Henry Porrer 
to meet Sir THomas Baritey Porrer, and on 
his right saw Mr. CLarKson N. Porter, and on 
his left the Rev. Etrpuatet Nort Porter, he 
was reminded of the flustered young clergyman 
who once opened prayer with a remarkably in- 
verted text, ‘‘O Lord, help us never to forget 
that Thou art the clay, and we are the Potters.”’ 

—Mr. Burnanp, of Punch, has been twice mar- 
ried, and both times to actresses. And yet he 
and the profession are at loggerheads. 

—Miss Winirrep Howe is, Mr. HOwELLSs’s 
—_— daughter, is petite and dark, with a plea- 
sant face and a good deal of artistic talent. Mr. 
Louis Frécuetts, the Canadian poet crowned 











by the French Academy, who is a connection by 
marriage of the HoweL.szs, once addressed her 
a charming sonnet. 

—OLIVER WENDELL Hortmgs, Jun., is one of 
the youngest men ever sitting on the Supreme 
Bench of Massachusetts, and looks younger than 
he is. His wife is a celebrated painter with the 
embroidery needle. 

—A monument has been erected in Summer- 
ville, South Carolina, to Miss Etvira Bengsa- 
MIN, who lost her life last summer by plunging 
into the surf at Sullivan’s Island and rescuing a 
child. 

—It is said that in the Harvard Divinity School 
there are eleven students and seven professors. 

—There are “ zenana’’ cars in India for the use 
of women. 

—Mr. Lewes, in his journal, says that it was 
through HerBert Spencer that he learned to 
know and love MARIAN Evans. 

—One of the Woolwich students, at his exami- 

nation, being asked to give the meanings of abiit, 
excessit, erupil, evasit, replied: “Abiit—he went 
out to dine. Huxcessii—he took more than was 
good for him. Hrupit—it violently disagreed 
with him. vasit—he put it down to the salm- 
on, 
—The estate in San Augustine, Florida, for 
merly belonging to General Dent, Mrs. GRANT'S 
brother, has been sold to Martin J. Heaps, the 
artist who was invited to Brazil by Dom Pepro 
to paint the birds and flowers of that empire. 

—Senator Yuues, of Florida, bas just finished 
the most beautiful and costly house in Washing 
ton. 

—In the Howe.is-Henscuet operetta, ** Yan- 
kee Doodle”’ is used as a counterpoint for a Wag- 
nerian march. 

—English brides now wear moon-stones for 
luck. 

—George Eliot acknowledged that Roussgau 
and George Sand were the authors who had had 
the most influence over her, although not em- 
bracing their opinions. 

—Lady Freakg, of Cromwell House, London, 
who during the life of her husband, Sir CHan.es, 
had the spending with him of a half-million dol- 
lars yearly, is reduced by his will, which leaves 
the bulk of his property to accumulate for a 
young grandson, to an income of fifty thousand 
dollars a year, which, as she has entertained, and 
conducted charities largely, leaves her in com- 
parative poverty. 

—Among American girls who have married 
titles is Miss LortLLarp Spencer, who is the 
Princess VICARARA CENCI; Miss FieLp, who is 
the Princess BRANCACICCO; Miss BROADWoop, 
who is the Princess Ruspoti; Miss Conran, 
who is the Marchesa Teopoii; Miss Fry, who 
is the Marchesa TORREGIANI; Miss GILLENDER, 
who is the Marchesa di San Marzano; and Miss 
Mackay, whois the Princess GALATRO COLONNA. 

—Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston, is worth 
over fifteen million dollars. She supports the 
famous Armstrong School, and several educa- 
tional institutions in New England and South 
Carolina. 

—JouNn LANGDON, the first President pro tem. 
of the Senate, in announcing the election of 
WASHINGTON, used precisely the language of Mr. 
EDMUNDs in announcing the election of CLEvg- 
LAND. 

—Mrs. 8. 8. Cox is a slender, willowy woman, 
very graceful, with expressive eyes, and a CAPOUL 
bang. She converses brilliantly, has travelled 
extensively, and is quite wealthy. 

—Since Mr. RoBertT LINCOLN entered the cab- 
inet there has been no time when there has not 
eNCUIOHe PRED BURN Ks? WB kxid to have been 


a Guy Livingstone without Guy Livingstone’s 


2e8. 

—At the last reception of the Secretary of 
State for the season, Mrs. FRELINGHUYSEN wore 
black velvet with draperies of jetted lace, and 
head-dress of white roses and lace; Miss Lucy 
FRELINGHUYSEN wore trained white satin, the 
front of gold brocade, and the trimmings crystal. 

—Four brothers, Captains WILLIAM, ALFRED, 
Rurvs, and PEREGRINE WHITE, direct descend- 
ants in the seventh generation of PEREGRINE 
Wuits, of the Mayflower, are living in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

—General Lew Watiace’s Ben Hur has been 
translated by the imperial scribe into Turkish 
by the Sultan’s command. 

—Free industrial classes are formed in Boston 
to give women evening instruction in book-keep- 
ing, millinery, and dressmaking. 

—During fifty-one years of this century the 
BayYARDs have at intervals held the Senatorship 
of Delaware in the United States Senate. 

—Mrs. Appuia FisHer, of Salem, New Hamp- 
shire, reads without glasses in her pinety-seventh 
year. 

. —The greater part of the wealth of ex-Govern- 
or CoBurn, of Maine, goes to the cause of edu- 
cation in the South. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’s brother, Sir Taomas GLAD- 
STONE, Owns forty-five thousand acres in one 
shire alone, besides other landed property. 

—The Sheygya Arabs, allies of E! Mahdi, have 
been led by a young woman during their cam- 
paign, it having long been their habit to be sum- 
moued to attack by a richly dressed virgin on a 
dromedary. 

—After all the talk about the Civil List, the 
royal family of Great Britain receives but one 
tenth of one per cent. of the state funds, while 
the Czar receives eight times that proportion, 
and the petty Prince of Montenegro receives all 
of seven per cent., British royalty being really 
the poorest paid in Europe. 

—Mr. MAnsHALL P. WILDER, President of the 
New England Historical Society, recommends 
the erection of a monument to COLUMBUS on 
the Rocky Mountain ridge. 

—ALBONI’S house at Ville d’Avray is called 
Cenerentola. 

—Mrs. Srowsg is this winter in Hartford. 

—Dr. GeorGe B. Loxuine, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, owns the only copy in this country 
of the original edition of Coryat’s Crudities, pub- 
lished in 1611. 

—In Hamlet, LAWRENCE BARRETT wears the 
order of St. George, given him by Henry In- 
VING. 

—Not even the dictionary of Lirtr& contains 
the word “‘microbe,”’ it is said. The word was 
first used by M. Cuar.ies S£pILLot, of Stras- 
burg, in 1878, and M. De PakVILLE says it came 
into existence in the hall of the Academy of 
Sciences oue Monday in February, at half past 
four in the afternoon, just as it was growing 
dark. It is making a great stir in the world just 
now in connection with the cholera. 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Tatton Dress.—Back, witHout JACKET. 
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Hassock, with Appiiep-Work anp Crocuet Borner. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 30, 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Taitor Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2; 
oud Fig. 3, on Page 173,)—Cur Pattern, No. 3679: Jacker,, 
25 Cents; Basque anp Over-Sxirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs. 11-20. 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Drarep Poatitre on Pace 178, anp ror TaBLe Cover on Pace 180.—Cross Stitce EmBrorpery. 
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Draped Portitre with Em- 
broidered Bands.-Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis portiére is composed of up- 
holstery plush in two colors that 
blend with those of the general fur- 
nishing of the room in which it is 
hung. The effect aimed at is that 
of a single long drapery with differ- 


taken double, and each 
stitch is worked over 
three threads each way of 
the canvas. The edges of 
the border are finished 
with wide button - hole 
stitches of the darker shade 
of the cotton, which are 
underlaid with the same 
cotton, 


Embroidered Chair 
Back.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 172. 

An oblong piece of da- 
massé silk with an écru 
ground strewn with colored 
flowers forms the ground 
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for the chair back. The model is twenty-one 
inches by thirteen, and has a band of olive 
plush two inches and a half wide bordering 
each side, but leaving the corners exposed ; 
the plush is edged along the inner side with 
tinselled cord, and ornamented with feath« 

stitching in red silk. The embroidery con 
sists in outlining the woven flowers of the 
pattern in chenille of various soft dull col- 
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‘ig. 3.—Basque or Tatton Dress, Figs. 1 anp 2, on Pace 172.—Cur Partrern ig. 1.—Portin anp VeLtvet Dress.—Front.—Sce Fig. 2. on Pave 180. and Fig. 3. on 
Fig. 3.—B y Dress, F 1 2 P 172.—Cur P 3 Fig. 1.—Port Vetvet Dre F Fig. 2, on Page 180, : 
No. 3679: Basqur, 20 Cents.—[For description see Supplement, No. IL] Page 181.—fFor pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 91-41.) 
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ent sides, which is hung on two rods, a long sibel TATA Bel os . af bli SFT Te PT OT 
one and a shorter one above it,in such a es Seth a Awd J 

manner as to show the two sides alternately. _ ks wy meee : 

Another shorter drapery is hung behind. asUECteeganses 


Thus while the ae ss ~ . ; F = 
festoon at the . 
middle of the 
top is of one col- 
or, the two be- 
low, represent- 
ing the reverse 
side, are of the 
other, and the 
two long cur- 
tains again of 
the first. The 
back drapery, 
which is like the 
side festoons, 
is edged with 
fringe, and loop- 
ed with a heavy he ¥ 
cord and tas- gu garest*a---z 
sels. The long 
curtains are or- 
namented with 
an applied bor- 
der in a Moorish 
design, termina- 
ting with a deep 
fringe. Fig. 2, 
on page 172, 
gives the design 
for the border, 
which is worked 
in cross stitch 
on écru cheese- Fig. 2.—Desian ror Scarr, 
cloth or scrim Fig. 1, on Pace 181. 
canvas with em- (Cross SritcH EMBROIDERY. ° — / : 
brokdery ‘cotton Description of Symbols: @ Dark =| _ sree Soe Spas” ‘i 
in two shades of “g Brown; ® Light Brown; i a : y = 
the color of the 8 od ei pte Eine; toy il 

; , & Dark Red; ight Red; ’ vm 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Neck-wear.—Two-ruirps Size. 
For description see Supplement. Fig. 1.—Drarep Portitre wit Emprowerep Banps,—[See Fig. 2, on Page 172.] 


ors, which is laid, and sewed down with silk, 
and shading and veining them in colored 
silks and gold thread Fig. 2 vives one of 
the flowers in full size, showing the stitches 
and other details 
of the work, 


LENTEN 
DISHES, 


\ ANY house- 
| keepers who 


have no religious 
scruples them- 
selves as to fitting 
the food they eat 
to any especial 
season, yet find 
themselves placed 
in circumstances 
where it is desir- 
able to accommo- 





Ja 


date themselves 





to the wishes 
of some who do 
observe Lent. 
Hence all agree 
that it is well to 
know how to pro 
vide many palata 
ble dishes that do 
not need flesh as 
an essential ingre 
dient. Quite re 
cently we heard a 














Fic. 3.—DEsIGN FoR 
Scarr, Fig. 1, on Pace 
181.—Cross Sritca Em- 

BROIDERY. 


most amiable lady 
remark that she 
did not know how 
it was, but when. 
Description of Symbols: ver » Bes 
os ver her Roman 

8 Dark Brown; @ Light be : ™ oe 
Brown ; ® Dark Blue; atholic : cousins 
® Light Blue; © Dark Red ; visited her, “it 
® Light Red; - Founda- happened” that 

tion. 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Neck-wear.—Two-tnirps S1zs. 
For description see Supplement. 
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on Friday the variety and quality of meats were 
particularly tempting. On the other hand, she 
knows of a private boarding-house where only 
one Catholic resides, and yet the meals are so ar- 
ranged that he may observe his fasts without at- 
tention being called, while the rest of the family 
are equally comfortable, quite unconscious that 
their bill of fare is being modified to suit any such 
views. 

It is astonishing how much comfort can be 
given by a little thoughtfulness on the part of 
the housekeeper who is careful not to regulate 
matters according to her own taste, but habitual- 
ly studies, with observant eye and even hand, to 
cater to the tastes, or even, mayhap, the whims, 
of others. 

Oysters and eggs are a delightful resource dur- 
ing the Lenten season, especially as an almost 
endless variety of dishes may be concocted with 
their help. Canned vegetables and fruits also 
lend assistance to the modern housewife in a man- 
ner undreamed of by past generations, Let her 
improve her vantage-ground, and many shall call 
her blessed. 

The idea that meat is indispensable to good 
soup is a mistaken one so long as such nutritious 
elements may be combined as milk, butter, eggs, 
and any number of vegetables. As some of the 
best for the purpose, may be mentioned English 
split pease, black Mexican beans, green pease 
(canned), also asparagus, salsify, tomatoes, white 
potatoes, and turnips. Dried fish, especially roe 
herrings, sardines, canned salmon and lobster, to 
say nothing of the delicious fresh fish just com- 
ing into season, furnish invaluable additions to 
the desired menu that must not include meat. 

In short, when we consider the quantity of ma- 
terials at the disposal of any one who really cares 
to properly regard the exigencies of the Lenten 
season, we are led to remark, more emphatically 
than at first, that the only quality a lady need 
bring to the adequate discharge of the task—be 
it held in the light of a duty or self-imposed 
through courtesy—is a little thoughtfulness. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE THICK OF IT. 


FTER the day on which Isaac Garboush de- 
parted this mortal life, and in the blessed 
hope that there could not be anything much worse 
beyond it, the grass did not grow under the feet 
of those Protheroes who were left at No. 654 
Fisher Street. Lydia and I were up and stirring 
—at work in sober earnest—looking at the grim 
facts about us, and doing our best for the man 
under the false charge. We had been too cer- 
tain that Ben would be quickly set at liberty— 
that there was no case for the police—that every- 
body would understand Ben’s character and un- 
selfishness, as well as we had done—to become 
particularly anxious; until the day of his first 
examination we had been easily appeased. Then 
Lydia and I were both certain of a plot against 
him, and did our little best to endeavor to coun- 
teract it. 

That was our task in life, then—that was our 
duty to our neighbor, to our God. We thought 
of little else except the way to save him; the 
business in Soho was not upon our minds; the 
money that our business brought in—it was very 
litthke—was put to Ben’s account, and there would 
be things to sell, and things to pawn when neces- 
sary, we thought, and when the worst had come. 
We worked harder at our surplices than ever, 
until bad luck swooped down upon us, and the 
work stopped suddenly at the depot, where sup- 
plies abounded and the business had become 
overstocked, and “there was no demand,” Mr. 
Lawnsleeves told us, and he could not think what 
was the reason, unless clergy and choristers to- 
gether were making their old vestments do longer 
than there was any valid reason for—unless 
somebody was underselling him, just as the little 
monster from Whitechapel was underselling us 
—unless those confounded “ stores” had gone in 
for surplices,and were offering twenty-five per 
cent. discount for cash, and a clean start-off in- 
cluded. 

This bad news did not, however, seem a great 
blow to us at first. It gave us more time to think 
of Ben, to act for Ben, to see Ben when the law 
would allow of visits to be paid to him by special 
orders from the court of justice, where, to our 
unreasoning minds, injustice seemed to reign su- 
preme, It was a long, weary, dreadful time to 
tight through, with our own troubles increasing 
more rapidly than we had bargained for, with 
mystery and misery growing at the same time 
like a upas-tree about us, with the world ahead 
looking very blank and black. 

Need I give the record of our struggles, day by 
day, a mere diary of distress? As I have said 
already, I can afford to pass by in general terms 
some days and weeks, dating from the death in 
Whiffen’s Court. For nothing seemed to make 
any progress with us save disaster, and at every 
turn, and with every good intent, it was our mis- 
fortune to be foiled. We were the most unlucky 
women in the world, we thought, but we did not 
give up. There was never utter despair at our 
hearts’ cores ; we took counsel from each other ; 
we sustained each other in turn; we loved each 
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other very much; and at Jast I knew how unselfish, 
persevering, unflinching a woman in the face of 
the great foe was the half-sister whom I had just 
begun to understand. 

What shall I say of our own especial troubles 
to the reader who takes up this history for amuse- 
ment, for the romance that should run through it 
like a thread, and which has rendered my life, un- 
happily perhaps, not so commonplace as most 
folk? The reader will not care to know too much 
of the home troubles, but they were inextvieably 
mixed with the surroundings, and they betrayed 
our helplessness finally, and despite the good 
fight that we had made. There are some battles 
of life which are hopeless from the first. 

Before the Christmas was over—and what a 
terrible Christmas it was !—I had seen Ben’s mo- 
ther again. 

I had gone down to Woking to break to her the 
news of her son’s arrest, to tell her the news for 
and against him, to strengthen her faith in the 
result, so far as. it lay in my power, and with a 
heart-sinking at the thought of what it might be. 
Mrs. Wellmore was surprised, but she was not 
cast down. She was a firm old lady; I could see 
now from whom Ben had inherited his decisive- 
ness of character, his faith in himself and his fu- 
ture. 

“Tt is very strange,” she murmured ; “ it is very 
hard on him. But I have no fear.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so.” 

“They can prove nothing against my boy,” she 
said, proudly, “ except that he is one of the best 
of sons, one of the most honest of men.” 

I reminded her of the fourth of November, 
when he came down to spend the night at her 
cottage, and she said: 

“Yes, the fourth or fifth,” as if one day or 
another was of no particular consequence. She 
did not regard the matter so gravely and seriously 
as might have been expected from a mother, and 
when I told her that Ben was with me on the fifth 
at Norwood, she nodded her head, and smiled, and 
thought it must have been the fourth after all. 

“Would not the neighbors prove that?” I 
said. 

No; Ben had not seen the neighbors that day. 
She remembered he wanted to work very hard, 
and keep to his upstairs room, so that their gar- 
rulity should not disturb him for once. 

“You would like to come to London now—to 
have Ben’s apartments—to be near him, and all 
the news. You will be wanted as a witness.” 

“T am better here at present,” she replied to 
me, “and you will write and tell me everything ; 
and Ben would rather I waited here patiently, 
and worried nobody. Indeed, he will ask me to 
do so,I think. But what he wishes I will always 
do, of course.” 

And Ben’s wishes I soon learned were that she 
should remain at Woking, out of the way—out of 
the pitiless fury of the on-coming storm. 

Ella did not write to me, as she had promised 
to do. At all events, no letter of any kind from 
sister or father came from abroad to Fisher Street. 
It was like the silence of the dead to me, at a 
time when I would have given twenty years of my 
life for just one letter from them. 

“ Why do they not write ?” I cried, impatiently. 

“They have heard the news. Father has seen 
the papers,” said Lydia, very calmly. 

“ But Ella?” 

“ Ella has written, probably, and father has sup- 
pressed the posting of the letter,” was the fur- 
ther conjecture hazarded, and in the same inflexi- 
ble tone. 

“She would have written more than once. 
She would ‘have suspected something wrong at 
once by our silence.” 

“Or else taken offense at it,” was Lydia’s re- 
mark, “ Poor Ella was always very prone to take 
offense.” 

“Quick to resent, but quick to be sorry for it, 
Lyd.” 

“ Ah! well—yes,” said Lydia, “ at times.” 

“If father would only write and give me his 
address; if I could only warn him of what I am 
going to do!” I cried. 

“To tell the whole truth ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “That the card was given 
to my father—that I picked it up on the stairs— 
that I told him I had found it, and was asked by 
him to keep it, lest he might some day be charged 
with the murder of Richard Mackness, and with 
being at Ethelburga Buildings at the time the 
murder was supposed to be committed. Then he 
would be able to prove he had a reason for call- 
ing after office hours, by Richard Mackness’s ex- 
press invitation. The story that he told to me, I 
must tell again, for Ben’s sake.” 

“Yes,” said Lydia, with a perceptible shudder ; 
“it must come to that, you think ?” 

“Tt must come to that; and he will not let us 
write and warn him to escape, for, guilty or in- 
nocent, he must escape now, having kept back all 
that he knew so long.” 

“He will surely try to escape,” said Lydia, 
thoughtfully ; “and it is hard that yours should 
be the voice upraised against him; but, yes, 
Maud, it must come to it.” 

Must come to hanging my own father! I 
thought day after day, hour after hour, with an 
increasing force of horror in my thoughts—of 
hanging a man who was in all probability as in- 
nocent of the murder as Ben himself, and whose 
abnormal instinct of self-preservation had brought 
about this misery. If Lydia doubted him—which 
she did—I could still place credence in his past 
story of the facts, and believe that his fears had 
mastered every wish to tell the truth. It was the 
truth he had told me on that night when we went 
home together to the almshouses, I did not have 
a doubt of that myself; his manner had been con- 
vincing to me, unless he was mad! They had 
called him Mad Protheroe, South Norwood way, 
for some time. “ What shall we do? what shall 
we do?” I used to murmur in my sleep, Lydia 
told me afterward, as if the weight of uncertainty 
were pressing too heavily upon me, although in 





the morning I was as cool and vigilant and ener- 
getic as herself. 

Presently the idea seized me that it would be 
as well to advertise for him in the Zimes, and in 
the Figaro of Paris, begging him to communi- 
cate with us, warning him as well of the danger 
that might be menacing him. 

“Yes, it is a good idea,” said Lydia, “and— 
and expensive.” 

“We will not think of the expense.” 

“We dare not,” said Lydia, gravely. 

“There is the rent, I know, and the water-rate, 
and the last bill for the haberdashery, and one or 
two other things; but we shall fight through all 
these difficulties.” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Lydia, you do not think the money ought not 
to be spent ?” I cried, reproachfully. 

“ No.” 

“ But you hesitate.” 

“a Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, Maud,” she replied, “ the claims upon 
us will have to be met by a hard fight. We shall 
have to let the stock go without renewal—to live 
on the stock. We shall have to sell or pawn any- 
thing and everything that is salable or pawnable, 
as it is, to meet all fair and just demands.” 

“T know this.” 

“We may encounter absolute privation.” 

“T do not care for that,” I cried. 

“You know, and you do not care, Maud? Well, 
neither do I,” said Lydia. “ But it was my duty 
to warn you, though I was sure what you would 
say. And, after all, God fights on our side.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“We must believe that,” she added, “or we 
shall give way before the end of the trouble 
comes.” 

“Unless He gives us strength as well,” I add- 
ed. 

Lydia looked at me critically. 

“ Why, you are getting almost religious, Maud,” 
she said. 

Was she glad or sorry for that? and was it 
true? She had been the only one seriously dis- 
posed of all our eccentric family, and had often 
taken Ella and me to task for various little acts 
of worldly frivolity. Had she begun to despair, 
poor Lyd, just at the time that a greater amount 
of faith had come to me? 

And yet we both needed faith so much, And 
both knew very quickly after this that we were 
very helpless in ourselves, and that without His 
help the worst would surely come to pass. 





CHAPTER II. 
PUTTING THE SHUTTERS UP. 


WE advertised in the newspapers without the 
slightest effect that was apparent to us. That 
is the beauty of advertising sometimes. From 
England or abroad came no tidings of William 
Protheroe or his daughter Ella. My father might 
have seen our advertisements and been scared by 
them. I have said that I intended it also as a 
warning, and he might have taken it as such, 
and drifted away into the depths at once. Then 
I thought had this been the case we should have 
heard from Ella, or if she had seen the notices 
herself, she would have come back of her own 
free-will. 

This is the advertisement Lydia and I concoct- 
ed between us. It was an urgent appeal, we 
thought, being proud of our composition, and 
calculated to obtain an answer or convey a warn- 
ing: 


William or Ella Protheroe is urged to write 
at once to Fisher Street, Soho. Important com- 
munications await them. It is necessary to tell 
the whole truth and save an innocent man. 


But all this advertising was our own hard- 
earned money thrown away, and no result came 
of it that it was possible to perceive. Later on 
we knew that it had attained one object, and 
been seen by William Protheroe, who had been 
warned to allintents and purposes. To his own 
intents and purposes, indeed ; for this was a man 
fighting a battle too, and feeling that it was a 
fight for the death for himself, and that he must 
study no one but himself till the battle was over, 
and there was time to look round at the dead, 
and to care for the living and the dying who 
might be left on the field with their faces turned 
to the stars, And we had all arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was an up-hill fight, deadly and 
desperate, after the second examination of Ben 
Wellmore. I had not tendered my evidence then ; 
I had waited to see what would be the result of 
the mother’s testimony; I had had a hope that 
her evidence would establish an alibi, and that 
then there would be an end of the sad business, 
so far as regarded Ben, and without my interfer- 
ence in his behalf. It was freedom for him, 
or further examinations, before the end of which 
I would tell the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help my God! 

But Mrs. Wellmore’s evidence was of no avail. 
It was prevaricatory and not clear. She spoke 
of the son’s coming to her on the fourth, and 
then, at the suggestion of the counsel for the 
other side—the Fate empowered by the Treasury 
to prosecute—she was doubtful whether it was 
the fourth or fifth. Time was of no consequence 
to her, despite all my previous warnings; it was 
her faith in her son under any and every existing 
circumstance which she was anxious to demon- 
strate, which she was sure, in her simplicity of 
heart, would have its effect on those who were 
misjudging him and listening to her. The mo- 
ther’s evidence was a failure; there was another 
remand, and once more Ben Wellmore was march- 
ed back to his unjust captivity. He looked to- 
ward me and almost laughed as he passed from 
the court; it was his old bright smile even, and 
it was done to show his faith in the result, and 





to keep my own faith strong. “ Frightful levity 
of the prisoner,” it was called in the evening 
papers. 

Mrs. Wellmore did not return to Fisher Street 
with us. There was a cab waiting to convey her 
to Waterloo Station. She was surprised that Ben 
had not been released after her testimony as to 
his character—her assurance that he was one of 
the best sons in the world—but she went away 
full of confidence, for all that. If I had wanted 
more faith in Ben, the mother’s manner would 
have given it me. 

Two days afterward I received a telegram from 
her that surprised me: 

“T have telegraphed for his brother James,” she 
wired. 

I did not see what James Wellmore could do, 
what was to be done when he arrived; but it 
was startling and embarrassing news, and I won- 
dered how Lydia would receive the information. 
When she came down-stairs I put the telegram 
into her hands, which I fancied trembled a little 
—just a very littlke—when she had mastered its 
contents. 

“‘T do not see the use of this,” she remarked. 

“Nor L” 

“ And I do not think he will come,” she added. 
“James never liked trouble, and he will see at 
once how helpless he is. Unless—” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless he is rich and can bring plenty of 
money to Ben’s solicitors to employ the best 
counsel that can be obtained for him. That’s 
where this brother might be useful—if he would,” 
continued Lydia; “ but—” 

And again Lydia came to a full stop. I wait- 
ed patiently this time for her to finish her sen- 
tence. 

“ But he never thought much of Ben,” she add- 
ed, after a moment’s pause; “did not like him 
very much, perhaps.” 

The weeks between the second and third re- 
mands, and between the third and fourth remands, 
were a terrible ordeal to us two Protheroes ; 
I look back upon them now and call them the 
black weeks. And they were as black as night. 
I am anxious, I say again here, to abridge the 
miseries of this part of my life. And yet it is 
not easy to escape it. The business troubles are 
part of this history; there is no keeping them 
out of the reckoning or setting them aside be- 
cause my sweetheart was in prison and people 
were trying to hang him for murder. This is the 
record of our non-success, our dead failure as 
business women to keep house and home togeth- 
er, and, Heaven help us! to get our own living; 
and yet, perhaps, without this extra trouble, we 
might have gone mad brooding over Ben’s cap- 
tivity and what followed it; and it was, amidst it 
all, a blessing in a crude disguise, which brought 
love in its train. Let me say briefly that the 
landlord seized for rent, just as we feared he 
would do. We had never had any great faith in 
his agent, a smiling, alligatorish man, hungering 
for commission, and not to be set aside by any 
promises to pay when trade became brisk and 
flourishing again. He listened to our appeal, 
bowed, smiled, and shook hands with the two of 

us, and—distrained next day! Justice compels 
me to assert that he sent us an extremely plea- 
sant man to take possession—a fatherly indi- 
vidual with a wooden leg, and a green patch over 
one eye, whom we should have hardly known was 
in the place had he not made such a dreadful 
tattooing noise going up and down stairs in order 
to get used to the house and its contents. When 
he was in repose he insisted upon taking up his 
quarters in the back kitchen, so as to be out of 
our way as much as possible, and there he re- 
mained whilst we skirmished round for funds, 
and exercised our ingenuity in raising them to 
meet the legal demand upon our small resources. 

It was necessary to remain in Fisher Street and 
there fight the battle out, if we could. Ben’s 
furniture and effects were here, and we did not 
know what to do with them, or where to send 
them, or if it were even possible to save them 
under the “lodger clause,” supposing it came to 
a sale on the premises, and half Soho streaming 
into the shop, to laugh and jest, scream and quar- 
rel, over our poor little effects. There were let- 
ters to come from abroad, we hoped, important 
letters, perhaps friends from abroad too, Ella and 
my father, and it might be difficult to trace us if 
we went away at this time. Neighbors next door 
might lose our new address even. We dared not 
risk anything just then. We paid out the bro- 
ker’s man by a little private sale, and by depos- 
iting mother’s watch, which Lydia had always 
worn, at a pawnbroker’s, and by having a quiet 
little “alarming sacrifice” of our own for two 
days, and letting the stock go at anything it 
would fetch, and “no reasonable offer refused.” 
The young man from Whitechapel bounced into 
the shop on the second day, as bold as brass, and 
offered us a lump sum for the goods that were 
left—he did not think it was fair, he said, to sell 
things under prime cost, as we were doing, to the 
detriment of trade, and the moral deterioration 
of Fisher Street—and we accepted his offer, took 
his money, settled the claims of rent and legal 
distraint, and put the shutters up over our empty 
shop front to save appearances. The agent was 
surprised; he would have preferred a sale by 
auction, and a hustling of us two women into the 
world; but we had paid our way, and he left us 
with grave doubts on his mind as to the next 
quarter’s rent, and the means of obtaining pos- 
session if we kept the premises closed, and were 
careful whom we let in. He had had a deal of 
trouble with Soho shop-keepers in his time; it 
was one of the worst of signs when they put the 
shutters up and kept in-doors a great deal; he 
shouldn’t have thought it of us, 

With the shop business off our minds pro tem., 
as I thought—although it was the closing of the 
haberdashery business for ever and ever when 
we put the shutters up—there was more time to 
hunt about for work; to try wholesale houses; 
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to look up the church-furnishing establishment 
again, with a regularity that irritated the pro- 
prietors so much at last that they told us they 
would write when they required our further serv- 
ices. There seemed nothing doing anywhere that 
winter, but we had to live. 

How we lived I hardly know to this day. Lyd- 
ia would never let me know completely. She 
took the entire management of the housekeeping 
under her supreme control, and there was some- 
thing to eat at all events. She adopted the plan 
of locking her room door and keeping the key 
in her pocket—“ an extra precaution,” she called 
it, as we were both out a great deal on separate 
missions, and somebody might break in and rob 
us. But it was, I knew presently, because I should 
not miss the little things which she had sold— 
her work-box, a pair of Chelsea china figures, by 
which she had set store for years, coming, as they 
did, from “home”; even the blankets from the 
bed, when blankets were precious commodities in 
the cold weather which had come to us, and which 
blankets she had smuggled out of the house when 
my back was turned. 

“You lock up Ben’s room,” she said, lightly, to 
me, by way of an excuse. ‘“ You have establish- 
ed a precedent, Maud, and we can not be too cau- 
tious now,” 

“T want Ben, when he comes back, to find ev- 
erything as he left it,” I explained. 

* When he comes back,” said Lydia, almost to 
herself. “Ah! yes.” 

“ Don’t you think he will?” I asked, quickly. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Lydia hastened to say; “in 
good time—certainly. But there is much to do 
—much to prepare against,” 

“Tf father would only write,” I said, “ or let us 
know he was a long way from here. If Ella would 
come home, and say he had fled.” 

But there was no line from William Prothe- 
roe, and Ella did not come back. 

“They have abandoned us,” I cried, indignant- 
ly. “They do not care what becomes of us.” 

* “ Possibly they do not know,” said Lydia. 

“T will tell all at the next examination now,” 
I affirmed. “I have done all that I could.” 

But when it came to our ears that there was 
every probability of a third and fourth, and pos- 
sibly a fifth remand, we took counsel together 
again, and thought it wisdom to keep back my 
evidence. Ever before us was the terrible thought 
of my father in the hands of the police—my fa- 
ther proved to have been in Ethelburga Buildings 
at or about the time of the murder—my father 
keeping as a secret to himself the fact of having 
been there—of knowing of Richard Mackness’s 
death, and of stealing away with closed lips. He 
had been known to hate Richard Mackness so 
much —to tell his brother pensioners that it 
would always be good news to hear that his part- 
ner—his dishonest and disreputable old partner, 
he called him—was no longer of the living; for 
Mackness was a man who cumbered the earth 
with his prosperity, and had never deserved to 
prosper, Mr. Protheroe had always asserted. 

We let the third remand go by without my in- 
terference then, hoping to hear some news before 
the fourth—praying to hear of it, night after 
night. There were many petty bits of evidence 
brought to bear upon the case at the third exam- 
ination, and the public had already made up its 
mind that Ben Wellmore was a desperate character, 
and accepted all evidence against him for gospel 
truth. The police were very anxious to establish 
a character for intense acuteness in this matter. 
In a roundabout way it was endeavored to prove 
that Ben had never been to Woking on the fourth ; 
that his mother’s neighbors had not seen him 
either on the evening of the fourth or early on 
the fifth, and they had been always accustomed 
to hold long conversations with him when he 
came down for a holiday. And even if he had 
been there, he was in hiding in the upstairs room 
for some mysterious reason or other—a few rea- 
sons easily imagined—and no one could tell at 
what time he had reached his mother’s cottage. 
If he had been in Woking at all, it was at a late 
hour, and he was anxious to keep himself con- 
cealed there till the morning, although a small 
servant, suddenly and “artfully produced” in 
court, said the opposition, was now ready to tes- 
tify that she had heard Mr. Wellmore walking 
about in a room above-stairs, and was told by 
his mother that he was not to be disturbed—that 
he had come down for a long night’s study at a 
new electric apparatus, When it was ascertain- 
ed that this was at half past nine o’clock at night, 
and there had been plenty of time for Mr. Well- 
more to have killed a dozen people comfortably 
between seven and that hour, and get down to 
Woking too, the evidence came to very little. 

Toddiekins had been coached up by the old 
lady, said the generous public at once. Toddle- 
kins was “a fraud.” 

We were talking over this one evening togeth- 
er, Lydia and I, and wondering if the outlook 
was any denser for the few weak facts and fan- 
cies that kept Ben still in prison, and trying to 
think that it was not, when some one knocked at 
the shop door. 

It was close upon nine o’clock—not too late an 
hour for any one to visit us; but we had not 
been troubled by any calls of late days. Even 
Mrs. Bond, riext door, did not exchange a word 
with us now. She was afraid we might want to 
borrow something, and kept well to the back- 
ground of her own premises; and the Pages, 
Ella’s great friends, with grown-up, dressy sons 
—two on the stage as first-class supers—and still 
dressier daughters—a semi-theatrical family, im- 
mense in “orders for the play’—did not come 
near us any more, for which Lydia was grateful, 
and [ was not sorry. 

“Ella!” I eried at once, and Lydia put her 
hands to her heart as though the surprise of a 
nine-o’clock visitor, or my own excitement, had 
been too much for her. 

“You do not want Ella back. You are sor- 
ry,” I said, almost reproachfully. “Oh, Lyd! 





she will be a very different girl when we see her 
again.” 

She was; but we were not destined to see her 
that night. 

“You mistake,” said Lydia, in reply to me. 
“T shall be very glad to see Ella. You took me 
by surprise, that is all. You forget how nervous 
I am, Maud.” 

“Yes, yes. Don’t mind me.” 

I gave her a kiss on the forehead as I passed 
her, and went to the street door, which I opened 
slowly. It was Hugh Mackness waiting without, 
muffled up from the cold by a huge silk wrapper, 
twisted in many folds round his throat, as though 
he was very careful of himself that night, and 
did not want to be recognized by any one in 
Fisher Street. 

pear eigaceaeciscn 
CHAPTER UL. 


A MESSAGE FROM ABROAD. 





!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. May I come in for a moment or two?” 
he asked, almost submissively. 

I hesitated; I hardly knew for why, save that 
he had been our friend—mine and Ella’s—and 
was not now, save that he believed that Ben Well- 
more had killed his uncle, and his suspicion had 
turned me against him. 

“T have brought you a message from abroad,” 
he said. 

“From abroad !” I exclaimed. 

“T have been asked to come,” he continued. 
“T would not have intruded upon you of my own 
free-will.” 

“Come in-doors,” I said. “ My sister is in the 
parlor.” 

“ Your sister!” he exclaimed. 

“ My sister Lydia.” 

“ Ah, yes. I had forgotten.” 

He entered the house, closed the door for me, 
and then followed me into the parlor with quick 
steps. He had been always an observant man, 
and I noticed, with a faint heart-sinking, his quick 
glance round the shop, where its tale of “Sold 
up” was told in every empty shelf and box, and 
emphasized by the darkness that was lurking 
there. His sharp eyes took in our little parlor 
too, with a critical survey that was distasteful to 
me. I knew that he had seen that the fire was 
burning very low in the grate, that the coal-scut- 
tle was empty, that a film of cheese like a flake 
of soap, a halfpenny loaf, and a jug of water con- 
stituted our supper on that evening of his visit to 
us ; and I saw, too, that his eyes opened for an in- 
stant with surprise before he took the chair I had 
placed for him, and sat down, hat in hand, self- 
possessed and on his guard again, or too much of 
a gentleman to appear to be aware of the pover- 
ty of our surroundings. 

“T did not know you closed so early,” he said 
tome. “Iam afraid I have inconvenienced you 
both by coming to-night.” 

“Not at all. Lydia,” I said, “this is Mr. Hugh 
Mackness, of whom you have heard Ella and me 
speak as Mr. Barton. My sister, Miss Campbell.” 

It was a strange introduction, but he bowed 
gravely to my step-sister. 

“Years ago I remember to have met you at my 
uncle’s house,” he said. 

“It is possible,” replied Lydia, looking as 
shrewdly at him through her glasses as he had 
looked at her; “times were very different to all 
of us.” 

“They were indeed.” 

There was a pause of a moment or two after 
this remark, as Hugh Mackness did not find it 
particularly easy to explain the object of his vis- 
it, and my sister and I were waiting for it pa- 
tiently. 

“T am going abroad to-morrow morning,” he 
said at last, ‘and I have been asked by my cous- 
in Vanda to call here before I join her and her 
aunt in Paris.” 

“Tn Paris!” I exclaimed. 

I was thinking of my father and Ella, of the 
possibility of Hugh Mackness’s being able to dis- 
cover them, or to learn some news of them, to act 
for us in some way that should relieve our minds 
from the long suspense by which they had been 
weighed down. 

“Tt was impressed upon me very urgently to 
see you,” he went on, speaking rapidly, so that I 
should not forestall him by any interpolation of 
my own before the delivery of his message, “ and 
I had no alternative but to obey—even at the risk 
of offending you both by coming, if you will for- 
give my saying so. For I had no right to come.” 

“N—no,” I assented, hesitatingly. 

“T am aware of what a curI must seem to you 
both,” he said, with asudden exhibition of warmth 
that took us off our guard, and yet did not set us 
against him; “no one better than I. I have not 
known a happy moment since I parted with Ella— 
she is on my conscience in every thought I have— 
and Iam not ashamed to own it in the home she 
once shared with you, though it is with a deep 
sense of my own humiliation that I am in this 
house at all.” 

“There is no occasion to allude to this,” Lydia 
said, quietly. “Pray let us learn, Mr. Mackness, 
why we have been favored by a visit at this time.” 

“‘T—I hardly know how to put it into words,” 
he confessed. ‘I hope you will pardon me if I 
give offense, for it will be unintentional. My 
cousin Vanda has heard that you—you two have 
met lately with reverses in business, and—par- 
don me again—but she is very deeply interested 
in you both.” 

“T ean not account for it,” I added, ungracious- 
ly—but then I was always ungracious—to Hugh 
Mackness now. Ever between him and me were 
Ella’s unhappiness, Ella’s unsettled life, all 
brought about by him. 

“1 can,” he said. 

“T do not see—” 

“ Your father and hers,” he interrupted, “ were 
partuers. Miss Mackness has been studying that 
past partnership with great interest of late. It is 
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on her mind more than I can explain ; at the pre- 
sent moment it absorbs her thoughts completely. 
She is disposed to believe that your father was 
not treated as liberally and fairly by her own as 
he, after their bankruptcy together, had a right 
to expect. It amounts, she impresses upon me, 
almost to a wrong, so far as she can follow it, 
and William Protheroe for all these years must 
have been, she considers, suffering from a sense 
of injury.” 

I shivered. Yes, he had been suffering from 
a sense of injury, and he had not borne that suf- 
fering in silence. 

“ But this she will explain when she sees you, 
as she hopes to do in the spring,” he added. 

I shook my head. The spring was far from 
us, and what would happen before the trees were 
green! 

“There is a little error, too, in the business ac- 
counts, which I have investigated for myself, in 
the old office books. I need not explain this at 
length,” he said, in a confused manner, “ but it ap- 
pears to me that my poor uncle—unintentional- 
ly, of course—did not act quite fairly by your fa- 
ther. There is—well, there is a discrepancy—a 
balance in favor of Mr. Protheroe. It is difficult 
to explain to you what I mean, but I think it is 
shown, too, in the private accounts of Mr. Mack- 
ness. And then—” 

He paused, as if he detected in Lydia a desire 
to speak. 

“Do not tell us any more of Mr. Mackness’s 
accounts, please,” said Lydia; “they are settled 
between him and Maud’s father for all time.” 

“On the contrary—” 

“ For all time,” murmured Lydia again 

“T do not understand.” 

““Have you come to offer us restitution?” I 
asked. 

“Fea - 

“ My father is living,” I replied. 

“Ye—es,” said Hugh, hesitatingly; “I know 
that.” 

“Tf there be need for restitution,” said Lydia, 
coldly, “which we could not accept under any 
circumstances for ourselves, it should be made to 
Mr. Protheroe.” 

“We have thought of that, but there are ob- 
jections to that course,” he said. 

“ And was not the thousand pounds left to my 
father by way of restitution ?” I suggested. 

Hugh shook his head. 

“T do not think so,” he replied. “Maud,” he 
added, with a suddenness that took me off my 
guard and made Lydia start again, “I knew that 
I should fail in coming here, but it was Vanda’s 
wish that I should see you for myself. I hope 
to Heaven you will let her help you in her own 
way! She is rich, and anxious to be of assist- 
ance, and—pardon me again—I fear you need it 
sorely.” 

“Times have been hard with us, but we can 
not ask you to help us, Mr. Mackness,” I said. 

“Tt is not my help; it is proffered by my 
cousin,” 

“ Or your cousin,” said Lydia, for herself. “She 
is a good woman, I think,” she added, thoughtful- 
ly, “and you will tender the thanks of my sister 
and myself. But we two have all our lives been 
independent of charity, and would, if possible, 
prefer to remain so. If you will tell her this, 
and without giving her offense by the reply— 
which is not meant offensively—we shall be 
glad.” 

“Miss Campbell,” said Hugh Mackness, “ you 
are in absolute distress. Why disguise it from 


“You have no right to think so, or at least to 
tell us so,” said Lydia, 

“In some way or other, fcr God’s sake, let me 
be of service to you,” he urged. “Iam leaving 
England for some time. My uncle’s business has 
been transferred to strange hands, and I may not 
return unless compelled presently. Let me do 
some good—for once in my life—before I go 
away.” 

“You can help us—yes,” I replied to this ap- 
peal. 

“In what way?” 

“At all events, if you will try, we shall be very 
grateful to you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, impatiently, “I will do any- 
thing.” 

“Father and Ella are away,” I explained, “and 
we are anxious to communicate with them. It is 
a matter of great moment to us that we should 
know where they are. They do not write to us, 
but it is possible that my father might write to 
you, might have some reason for communicating 
with you on business, and in Paris you might find 
him for us, if he did.” 

“Your father and Ella, do you say ?” he repeat- 
ed, wonderingly. 

“Tea 

“Your father is in London. He called upon 
me this afternoon,” said Hugh. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





PILOTAGE IN THE ENGLISH 
CHANNEL. 
See illustration on double page. 


OST of us have only hazy ideas about pilots. 
Some, indeed, know only the pilot of senti- 
mental song, who sternly tells the passenger, 
presumably in the agonies of seasickness, to “ go 
down; this is no place for thee”; others have 
seen the pilot of real life, the most amphibious of 
men, and the most unnautical in appearance, who 
comes on board mysteriously, and takes command 
of the ship, captain, and crew. Affecting in his 
dress the attire of a landsman, the pilot is a sailor 
in every sense of the word. He must have ac- 
quaintance with every rope and spar of a ship; 
he must know the true position of every shoal, 
the set of the tide, the depth of the water, and the 
strength of the wind; and his attention must be 
unremitting. The English Channel is notorious- 








ly a most unpleasant piece of sea, certain to dis- 
comfort even those who have crossed the Atlan- 
tic and acqnired sea-legs long before they reach- 
ed Liverpool. The Channel is dangerous as well 
as unpleasant; the huge German, Belgian, and 
Dutch steamers, as well as the lines running from 
London and Southamptor, dash down it in fog 
and darkness, when the slightest mistake or mis- 
calculation would be certain destruction. The 
Channel pilots are under the direction of the Trin- 
ity-house, London, the corporation which has also 
the management of the lights and buoys around 
the coast. ; 

Before a pilot is entitled to a license he must 
have served three years as a mate, he has to 
pass repeated examinations for ships of various 
classes, and to show that he is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the district. When he is licensed, his 
duties are arduous in the extreme; he has to take 
his turn in the cruising schooners which go out 
to sea to look for ships, and there he is pitching 
and tossing in all sorts of weather. By day he 
can see the flag signals, and at night he must be 
on the lookout for the lights which call him to 
some huge vessel. It is a most wonderful exhi- 
bition of skill and courage that the pilot gives 
when he comes aboard in bad weather, his little 
boat dancing on the waves, and he himself watch- 
ing his opportunity to spring to the ship’s side. 
In such a day as our artist depicts, when every- 
thing is still, it is bad enough to climb up a tall 
straight wall of iron. But just faney what it 
must be in a storm ! 

The most dangerous part of the English Chan- 
nel is from Dungeness through the Downs and at 
the mouth of the Thames. The numerous and ex- 
tensive sands on all sides render the journey very 
difficult, the channels are so intricate, narrow, and 
tortuous, and the set of the tide so peculiar, that 
pilotage is no easy task. The point of Dungeness 
forms the southern termination of Romney Marsh, 
a level which owes its origin to the meeting at this 
spot of the tidal wave which comes from the At- 
lantie and that which comes from the North Sea 
The flints which the tides wash away from the 
chalky cliffs can not pass this neutral point, but 
are arrested along the shores of Romney Marsh, 
which they gradually extend seaward. Higher 
up the Channel than Dungeness lie the North 
and South Forelands, and the roadstead of the 
Downs between them, with its terrible break- 
water, the Goodwin Sands. This moving bank of 
North Sea sand, in spite of light-ships and bell- 
buoys, has caused, by its constant change, more 
loss of life than any other sand bank known to 
mariners. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 
Mrs. R. C.—Make your black satin de Lyon with 
straight back pleats and a short apron; put the E 





eC 
rial lace in rows across the front and sides of the skirt. 
Have a short basque with a square plastron of the lace 
gathered on and edged with solid jet passementerie. 


Orn Supsoriver.—A point d’Alengon lace cover for 
a fan is the best, and will cost from $40 to $75, 

Constant Reaper.—lIf you have read the Bazar con- 
stantly for three years, you must have seen the Gret- 
chen dress described in the New York F. ions column 
as a round full gathered skirt, tucked or embroidered, 
and a plain round waist fastened behind, with a square 
plastron pleated in front and strapped across. A sash 
of the material is then sewed in the under-arm seams, 
and tied behind in a large bow with short broad ends. 

D.—Get golden brown velvet for a skirt with 
a brown cloth over-dress; or else combine repped 
brown silk with velvet, aud use some gilt galloon for 
trimming. 

Buur Eyrs.—Make your summer silk with a shirred 
basque, and trim the skirt with gathered rufles of the 
same, and have an apron over-skirt. The Gretchen 
dress described above to “Constant Reader” will be 
pretty in the Irish poplin with some gilt braid above 
the tucks on the skirt, and on the straps of the waist, 
sleeves, and sash. 

Winow.—Gray is not worn in deep mourning. For 
a summer travelling cloak you might have a long ul- 
ster of dark gray mohair. Make it with square sleeves 
and loose sacque front, and have box pieats below the 
waist in the back. 

An Orp Svussortser.—For a graduating dress of 
nuns’ veiling use the model of the bison-cloth dress 
seen on page 812 of Bazar No. 51, Vol. XVIL. It you 
like to deepen the apron drapery you can add Spanish 
lace. Putsilver braid around the skirt, and have either 
watered or repped ribbon for the sash. This design is 
stvlisbly plain and youthful. 

Luivu.—Whether you invite your escort to enter the 
house or not depends on the time of your return. You 
certainly should not do it if the time is late. 

Mrs. C. S.—No portrait of Princess Helen has been 
published in the Bazar 

Forrtener.—The white dress is all right. For a 
spring bonnet get one of Enyglisi straw trimmed with 
a moyenige f like those described lately in the 
New York Fashions of the Bazar. 

J. D.—Enlarge the waist of your cloak by letting out 
the facing and the seams; otherwise the style is good 
enough. 

H.—You can buy by the ounce any kind of powder 
for sachets from your druggist. Small bags of crape 
stuff or of satins, or else square, round, or diamond- 
shaped sachets, are pretty. 

A. E.—Long Newmarkets will be worn again made 
of plain Cheviot, or mixed, or plaid. Get camel’s-bair 
serge for your travelling suit. The surahs with em- 
broidery all about on them, or else with velvet dots or 
blocks, will make a pretty basque for your bine silk 
skirts. The Gretchen, Mother Hubbard, and princesse 
dresses will be worn in muslins again by little girls. 

Venetia.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Exsise.—Yoke slips with tucked skirts are prettiest 
for girls two years old. Make your plain wash dresses 
with a belted waist and tucked round skirt. The num- 
ber with which your subscription expires is marked on 
the wrapper of the paper. 

Hieu-sonoor, Grapuatr.—Mull or nuns’ veiling is 
the material for graduates’ dresses,‘not illusion. 

Earty.—The polka-dotted satin will be worn again 
in the spring and summer. 

J. M. W.—The down is all right. Use the model of 
the bison-cloth dress illustrated on page 812 of Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. XVII. 

x. H., Iononanor, A. B. C., A Constant Reaper, 
and others will find their questions about etiquette 
answered in Manners and Social Usages. 

Caiiey Baox.—We can give you no advice about 
the spots on your fluger-nails. 

L. ts. H.—Low suites of furniture or of odd pieces, 
never more than two or three being upholstered alike, 
are in favor for drawing-rooms. Have them of ma- 
hogany or of rose-wood, and let a sofa and one large 
chair be covered with blue plush, another with gold 
brown or terra-cotta plush, and have another of ve- 
lours, with one of tapestry, ete. A carpet in Turkish 
or in Persian colors will combine all these colors, and 
the curtains and portiéres may be of different materi- 
als, 80 that each represents a color in the carpet. Beru 
shades with knotted fringe, some Smyrna draped cur- 
tains, and portiéres of plain silk Turcoman are appro- 
— Then have two or three small bric-d-brac ta- 

bles, a cabinet, aud an easel for the last new picture. 
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PILOTAGE IN THE ENGLISH © 


1. Dungeness. 2. Sending a Pilot on board a Steamer. 3. Showing a Flare. 























ENGLISH CHANNEL.—[Sre Pace 175.] 


a Flare. 4. Burning for a Pilot. 5. Thick Weather. 6. The Pilot and his Baggage. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A REVELATION, 


Ear.y the next morning, when as yet the sun- 
rise was still widening up and over the loch, and 
the faint tinge of red had not quite left the higher 
slopes of Clebrig, Ronald had already finished his 
breakfast, and was in his own small room, smok- 
ing the customary pipe, and idly—and with some 
curious kind of whimsical amusement in his brain 
—turning over the loose sheets of scribbled verses. 
And that was a very ethereal and imaginary Mee- 
nie he found there—a Meenie of lonely hill-side 
wanderings—a Meenie of day-dreams and visions ; 
not the actual, light-hearted Meenie of the even- 
ing before, who was so merry after the children 
had gone, and so content with the little supper 
party of three, and would have him smoke his 
pipe withour regard to her pretty silk dress. This 
Meenie on paper was rather a wistful, visionary, 
distant creation ; whereas the Meenie of the pre- 
vious evening was altogether friendly and good- 
humored and laughing, with the quaintest moth- 
er-ways in the management of the children, and 
always a light of kindness shining in her clear 
Highland eyes. He would have to write some- 
thing to portray Meenie (to himself) in this more 
friendly and actual character. He could do it 
easily enough, he knew. There never was any 
lack of rhymes when Meenie was the occasion 
At other things he had to labor—frequentiy, in- 
deed, until, reflecting that this was not his busi- 
ness, he would fling the thing into the fire, and 
drive it into the peats with his heel, and go away 
with much content. But when Meenie was in his 
head, everything came readily enough; all the 
world around seemed full of beautiful things to 
compare with her; the birds were singing of her; 
the mountains were there to guard her ; the burn, 
as it whispered through the rushes, or danced 
over the open bed of pebbles, had but the one 
continual murmur of Meenie’s name. Verses ? 
—he could have written them by the score, and 
laughed at them, and burned them, too. 

Suddenly the little Maggie appeared. 

“Ronald,” she said, “the doctor’s come 
home.” 

“ What! at this time in the morning?” he said, 
turning to her. 

“Yes, 1 am sure; for I can see the dog-cart at 
the door of the inn.” 

“ Well, now,” said he, hastily snatching up his 
cap, “that is a stroke of luck—if he will come 
with us. I will go and meet him.” 

But he need not have hurried so much; the 
dog-cart was still at the door of the inn when he 
went out, and indeed remained there as he made 
his way along the road. The doctor, who was a 
most sociable person, had stopped for a moment 
to hear the news; but Mr. Murray happened to 
be there, and so the chat was a protracted one. 
In the mean time Ronald’s long swinging stride 
soon brought him into their neighborhood. 

“ Good-morning, doctor !’’ he cried. 

“ Good-morning, Ronald,” said the other, turn- 
ing round. He was a big man, somewhat corpu- 
lent, with an honest, wholesome, ruddy face, soft 
brown eyes, and an expressive mouth, that could 
temper his very apparent good-nature with a lit- 
tle mild sarcasm. 

“You've come back in the nick of time,” the 
keeper said—for well he knew the doctor’s keen 
love of a gun. “I’m thinking of driving some of 
the far tops the day, to thin down the hares a 
bit; and I’m sure ye’d be glad to lend us a 
hand.” 

“Man, I was going home to my bed, to tell ye 
the truth,” said the doctor ; “it’s very little sleep 
I’ve had the last ten days.” 

“What is the use of that?” said Ronald; 
‘“‘there’s aye plenty o’ time for sleep, in the win- 
ter.” 

And then the heavy-framed occupant of the 
dog-cart glanced up at the far-reaching heights 
of Clebrig, and there was a grim smile on his 
mouth. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said he, “ for herring-stom- 
ached young fellows like you to face a hill like 
that; but I’ve got weight to carry, man; and—” 

“Come, come, doctor; it’s no the first time 
you've been on Clebrig,” Ronald said—he could 
see that Meenie’s father wanted to be persuaded. 
“ Besides, we'll no try the highest tops up there 
—there’s been too much snow, And I'll tell ye 
how we’ll make it easy for ye: we'll row ye down 
the lech and begin at the other end and work 
home—there, it’s a fair offer.” 

It was an offer, at all events, that the big doc- 
tor could not withstand. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “I'll just drive the dog- 
cart along and see how they are at home; and 
then if the wife lets me out o’ her clutches, I'll 
come down to the loch-side as fast as I can.” 

Ronald turned to one of the stable-lads (all of 
whom were transformed into beaters on this oc- 
casion). 

“Jimmy, just run over to the house and fetch 
my gun; and bid Maggie put twenty cartridges— 
number 4; she knows where they are—-into the 
bag; and then ye can take the gun and the car- 
tridge-bag down to the boat, and be giving her 
a bale-out till I come down. I’m going along to 
the farm, to get two more lads if I can; tell the 
doctor I'll no be long after him, if he gets down 
to the loch first.” 

Some quarter of an hour thereafter they set 
forth ; and a rough pull it was down the loch, for 
the wind was blowing hard, and the waves were 
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coming broadside on. Those who were at the 
oars had decidedly the best of it, for it was bit- 
terly cold; but even the others did not seem to 
mind much—they were chiefly occupied in scan- 
ning the sky-line of the hills (a habit that one 
naturally falls into ina deer country) while Ron- 
ald and thedoctor, seated in the stern, were most- 
ly concerned about keeping their guns dry. In 
due course of time they landed, made their way 
through a wood of young birch-trees, followed the 
channel of a burn for a space, and by-and-by be- 
gan to reach the upper slopes, where the plans 
for the first drive were carefully drawn out and 
explained. 

Now it is unnecessary to enter into details 
of the day’s achievements, for they were neither 
exciting nor difficult nor daring. It was clearly 
a case of shooting for the pot; although Ronald, 
in his capacity of keeper, was anxious to have the 
hares thinned down, knowing well enough that 
the over-multiplying of them was as certain to 
bring in disease as the over-stocking of a moun- 
tain farm with sheep. But it may be said that 
the sport, such as it was, was done in a work- 
man-like manner. In Ronald’s case each car- 
tridge meant a hare—and no praise to him, for it 
was his business. As for the doctor, he was not 
only an excellent shot, but he exercised a wise 
and humane discretion as well. Nothing would 
induce him to fire at long range on the off chance 
of hitting: and this is all the more laudable in 
the shooting of mountain hares; for these, when 
wounded, will frequently dodge into a hole among 
the rocks, like a rabbit, baffling dogs and men, 
and dying a miserable death. Moreover, there 
was no need to take risky shots. The two guns 
were posted behind a stone or small hillock, ly- 
ing at full length on the ground, only their brown- 
capped heads and the long barrels being visible. 
Then the faint cries in the distance became some- 
what louder, with sticks rattled.on rocks andstones 
flung here and there; presently, on the sky-line 
of the plateau, a small object appeared, sitting 
upright and dark against the sky; then it came 
shambling leisurely along, becoming bigger and 
bigger and whiter and whiter every moment, until 
at length it showed itself almost like a cat, but 
not running stealthily like a cat, rather hopping 
forward on its ungainly high haunches; and then 
again it would stop and sit up, its ears thrown 
back, its eyes not looking at anything in front of 
it, its snow-white body, with here and there a 
touch of bluish-brown, offering a tempting target 
for a pea-rifle. But by this time, of course, nu- 
merous others had come hopping over the sky- 
line; and now as the loud yells and shouts and 
striking of stones were close at hand there was 
more swift running, instead of hobbling and 
pausing, among the white frightened creatures ; 
and as they cared for nothing in front (in fact, 
a driven hare can not see anything that is right 
ahead of it, and will run against your boots if 
you happen to be standing in the way), but sped 
noiselessly across the withered grass and hard 
clumps of heather—bang! went the first barrel, 
and then another and another, as quick as fingers 
could unload and reload, until here, there, and 
everywhere, but always within a certain radius 
from the respective posts, a white object lay on 
the hard and wintry ground. The beaters came 
up to gather them together; the two guns had 
risen from their cold quarters ; there were found 
to be thirteen hares all told—a quite sufficient 
number for this part—and not one had crawled 
or hobbled away wounded. 

But we will now descend for a time from these 
bleak altitudes and return to the little hamlet, 
which seemed to lie there snugly enough and 
sheltered in the hollow, though the wind was hard 
on the dark and driven loch. Some hour or so 
after the shooters and beaters had left, Meenie 
Douglas came along to Ronald’s cottage, and, of 
course, found Maggie the sole occupant, as she 
had expected. She was very bright and cheer- 
ful and friendly, and spoke warmly of Ronald’s 
kindness in giving her father a day’s shooting. 

“My mother was a little angry,” she said, 
laughing, “that he should go away just the first 
thing after coming home; but you know, Maggie, 
he is so fond of shooting, and it is not always 
he can get a day, especially at this time of the 
year, and I am very glad he has gone, for you 
know there are very few who have to work so 
hard.” 

“T wish they may come upon a stag,” said 
the little Maggie, with reckless and irresponsible 
generosity. 

“Do you know, Maggie,” said the elder young 
lady, with a shrewd smile on her face, “I am not 
sure that my mother likes the people about here 
to be so kind; she is always expecting my fa- 
ther to get a better post—but I know he is not 
likely to get one that will suit him as well, with 
the fishing and shooting. There is the Mudal— 
the gentlemen at the lodge let him have that all 
the spring through; and when the loch is not 
let, he can always have a day by writing to Mr. 
Crawford ; and here is Ronald, when the hinds 
have to be shot at Christmas,and soon. And 
if the American gentleman takes the shooting as 
well as the loch, surely he will ask my father to 
go with him a day or two on the hill; it isa 
lonely thing shooting by one’s self. Well, now, 
Maggie, did you put the curtains up again in 
Ronald's room ?” 

“ Yes, I did,” was the answer; “and he did not 
tear them down this time, for I told him you 
showed me how to hang them; but he has tied 
them back so that they might just as well not be 
there at all. Come and see, Meenie dear.” 

She led the way into her brother’s room; and 
there, sure enough, the window-curtains (which 
were wholly unnecessary, by-the-way, except from 
the feminine point of view, for there was cer- 
tainly not too much light coming in by the soli- 
tary window) had been tightly looped and tied 
back, so that the view down the loch should be 
unimpeded. 

“No matter,” said Meenie; “the window is 





not so bare-looking as it used to be. And I sup- 
pose he will let them remain up now.” 

“Oh yes, when he was told that you had some- 
thing to do with them,” was the simple answer. 

Meenie went to the wooden mantel-piece, and 
put the few things there straight, just as. she 
would have done in her own room, blowing the 
light white peat-dust off them, and arranging them 
in neater order. 

“T wonder, now,” she said, “he does not get 
frames for these photographs; they will be 
spoiled by finger marks and the dust.” 

Maggie said, shyly: 

“That was what he said to me the other day; 
but no about these—about the one you gave 
me of yourself. He asked to see it, and I 
showed him how careful I was in wrapping it up ; 
but he said no—the first packman that came 
through I was to get a frame, if he had one, and 
glass too, or else that he would send it in to 
Inverness to be framed. But you know, Meenie, 
it’s no near so nice-looking—or anything, any- 
thing like so nice-looking—as you are.” 

“Nothing could be that, I am sure,” said 
Meenie, lightly; and she was casting her eyes 
about the room, to see what further improve- 
ments she could suggest. 

But Maggie had grown suddenly silent, and 
was standing at the little writing-table, appar- 
ently transfixed with astonishment. It will be 
remembered that when Ronald, in the morning, 
heard that the doctor was at the door of the inn, 
he had hurriedly hastened away to intercept him ; 
and that, subsequently, in order to save time, he 
had sent back a lad for his gun and cartridges, 
while he went on to the farm. And it was this 
last arrangement that caused him to overlook 
the fact that he had left his writing materials— 
the blotting-pad and everything—lying exposed 
on the table: a piece of neglect of which he had 
searcely ever before been guilty. And as ill 
luck would have it, as Maggie was idly wander- 
ing round the room, waiting for Meenie to make 
any further suggestions for the smartening of it, 
what must she see lying before her, among these 
papers, but a letter, boldly and conspicuously 
addressed. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, as she took it up. 
“ Meenie, here is a letter for you! why didna he 
send it along to you?” 

“A letter for me?” Meenie said, with a little 
surprise. “No! why should Ronald write a let- 
ter to me ?—I see him about every day.” 

“ But look !”’ 

Meenie took the letter in her hand, and re- 
garded the address, and laughed. 

“Tt is very formal,” said she. “There is no 
mistake about it. ‘Miss Wilhelmina Stuart Doug- 
las’—-when was I ever called that before? And 
* Inver-Mudal, Sutherlandshire, N. B? He should 
have added Hurope, as if he was sending it from 
the moon. Well, it is clearly meant for me, any- 
way—oh ! and open, too—” 

Well, the next minute all the careless amuse- 
ment fled from her face; her cheeks grew very 
white, and a frightened, startled look sprung to 
her eyes. She but caught the first few lines— 

“O wilt thou be my dear love? 
eenie and Meenie) 
O wilt thou be my ain love? 
(My sweet Meenie)”— 
and then it was with a kind of shiver that her 
glance ran over the rest of it; and her heart was 
beating so that she could not speak, and there 
was a mist before her eyes. 

“Maggie,” she managed to say at length, and 
she hurriedly folded up the paper again and 
placed it on the table with the others, “I should 
not have read it—it was not meant for me—it 
was not meant that I should read it—come away, 
come away, Maggie.” 

She took the younger girl out of the room, and 
herself shut the door firmly, although her fingers 
were all trembling. 

“Maggie,” she said, “‘ you must promise never 
to tell any one that you gave me that letter—that 
I saw it—” 

“But what is the matter, Meenie dear?” the 
smaller girl said, in bewilderment; for she could 
see by the strange half-frightened look of Miss 
Douglas’s face that something serious had hap- 
pened. 

“ Well, it is nothing—it is nothing,” she forced 
herself tosay. “It will beallright. I shouldn’t 
have read the letter—it was not meant for me to 
see—but if you say nothing about it, no harm 
will be done. That’s all; that’s all. And now 
Iam going to see if the children are ready that 
are to go by the mail-car.” 

“ But I will go with you, Meenie.” 

Then the girl seemed to recollect herself, and 
she glanced round at the interior of the cottage, 
and at the little girl, with a curious kind of look. 

“No, no, not this morning, Maggie,” she said. 
“You have plenty to do. Good-by—good-by !” 
And she stooped and kissed her, and patted her 
on the shoulder, and left, seeming anxious to get 
away and be by herself. 

Maggie remained there in considerable aston- 
ishment. What had happened? Why should 
she not go to help with the children? and why 
good-by—when Meenie would be coming along 
the road in less than an hour, as soon as the 
mail-car had left? And all about the reading 
of something contained in that folded sheet of 
paper. However, the little girl wisely resolved 
that, whatever was in that letter, she would not 
seek to know it, nor would she speak of it to 
any one, since Meenie seemed so anxious on that 
point; and so she set about her domestic duties 
again, looking forward to the end of these, and 
the resumption of her knitting of her brother’s 
jersey. 

Well, the winter’s day went by, and they had 
done good work on the hill, As the dusk of the 
afternoon began to creep over the heavens, they 
set out for the lower slopes on their way home ; 
and very heavily weighted the lads were with the 
white creatures slung over their backs on sticks, 





But the dusk was not the worst part of this 
descent; the wind was now driving over heavy 
clouds from the north, and again and again they 
would be completely enveloped, and unable to see 
anywhere more than a yard from their feet. In 
these circumstances Ronald took the lead; the 
doctor coming next, and following, indeed, more 
by sound than by sight; the lads bringing up 
the wake in solitary file, with their heavy loads 
thumping on their backs, It was a ghostly kind 
of procession, though now and again the close 
veil around them would be rent in twain, and 
they would have a glimpse of something afar off 
—perhaps a spur of Ben Loyal, or the dark wa- 
ters of Loch Meidie studded with its small isl- 
ands. Long before they had reached Inver-Mu- 
dal black night had fallen; but now they were 
on easier ground, and at last the firm footing 
of the road echoed to their measured tramp, as 
the invisible company marched on and down to 
the warmth and welcome lights of the inn. 

The doctor, feeling himself something of a 
truant, did not stay, but went on to his cottage ; 
but the others entered the inn; and as Ronald 
forthwith presented Mrs. Murray with half a doz- 
en of the hares, the landlord was right willing to 
call for ale for the beaters, who had had a hard 
day’s work, Nor was Ronald in a hurry to get 
home; for he heard that Maggie was awaiting 
him in the kitchen, and so he and Mr. Murray 
had a pipe and a chat together, as was their cus- 
tom. Then he sent for his sister, 

“ Well, Maggie lass,” said he, as they set out 
through the dark, “did you see all the bairns 
safely off this morning ?” 

“No, Ronald,” she said; ‘ Meenie did not seem 
to want me, so I stayed at home.” 

“And did ye find Harry sufficient company 
for ye? But I suppose Miss Douglas came and 
stayed with ye for a while.” 

“ No, Ronald,” said the little girl, in a tone of 
some surprise; “she has not been near the house 
the whole day, since the few minutes in the 
morning.” 

“Oh,” said he, lightly, “she may have been 
busy, now her father is come home. And ye 
maun try and get on wi’ your lessons as well as 
ye can, lass, without bothering Miss Douglas too 
much; she canna always spend so much time 
with ye.” 

The little girl was silent. She was thinking 
of that strange occurrence in the morning of 
which she was not to speak; and in a vague 
kind of way she could not but associate that with 
Meenie’s absence all that day, and also with the 
unusual tone of her “good-by.”’ But yet, if 
there were any trouble, it would speedily pass 
away. Ronald would put everything right. No- 
body could withstand him—that was the first and 
last article of her creed. And so, when they got 
home, she proceeded cheerfully enough to stir up 
the peats, and to cook their joint supper in a 
manner really skillful for one of her years; and 
she laid the cloth, and put the candles on the 
table, and had the tea and everything ready. 
Then they sat down; and Ronald was in very 
good spirits, and talked to her, and tried to 
amuse her. But the little Maggie rather wist- 
fully looked back to the brilliant evening before, 
when Meenie was with them, and perhaps won- 
dered whether there would ever again be a sup- 
per party as joyful and friendly and happy as 
they three had been when they were all by them- 
selves in the big, gaily lit barn. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 





INAUGURATION NOTES. 
By M. DONELSON WILCOX. 
HE first President to be inaugurated in Wash- 
ington city, then but recently occupied as 
the seat of government, was Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, and 
first Democratic President of the United States, 
At the inaugural ceremonies four years before, 
when invited as Vice-President to join in the 
celebration of the event, he replied: “I desire to 
express my disapprobation of the mimicry of 
royal form and pomp established at the first in- 
auguration by declining all participation in the 
homage of this occasion. I shall escape in the 
city as covertly as possible, and take the oath of 
office quietly.” Mr. Adams, busy until twelve 
o'clock on the night of March 3, 1801, making 
his celebrated “ batch of midnight appointments,” 
left at daybreak on the morning of March 4, per- 
emptorily refusing to witness the induction of his 
successor in office. The day was perfect, air clear 
and balmy, and a flood of golden sunlight, bright 
and warm as the hopes and hearts of the patriot 
victors, illuminated the infant city. The Senate 
convened.. Some few members of the success- 
ful party, the Judges of the Supreme Court, a 
few citizens from neighboring cities and coun- 
ties, and about a dozen ladies, composed the as- 
sembly met to welcome the new Chief Magis- 
trate. At noon Mr. Jefferson, who had walked 
from his lodgings to the Capitol, accompanied 
by a few personal friends, entered the Senate- 
chamber escorted by a committee of the Senate, 
and bowing to the members, who rose to receive 
him, approached a table on which lay a Bible, 
and took the oath of office administered by the 
Chief Justice. He was then conducted by the 
President of the Senate to a temporary platform 
raised some steps above the floor, where he de- 
livered that beautiful address which, though all 
of the inaugurals of our Presidents have been 
creditable state papers, has never been surpassed 
and but seldom equalled. He walked from the 
Capitol to the White House—no troops, no pa- 
rade, nothing to distinguish the chief of a great 
nation from the humblest laborer on the streets. 
At dinner.a guest asked permission to propose a 
congratulatory toast. ‘“ No,” said he; “ follow my 
example at weddings, when I always tell the groom 
I will wait till the end of the year before I offer 
congratulations.” 
Mr. Jefferson’s example was not contagious, 
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and his administration was the only one ushered 
in without the firing of cannon or any civic or 
military demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. 
Each succeeding one attracted increased interest, 
and was attended by additional pomp and parade, 
exceeding finally the pageantry of a Roman tri- 
umph, When Jackson came in he was followed 
to Washington by an immense crowd, intending, 
as they said, to place “ Old Hickory” in the seat 
of Washington. He was the first President real- 
ly taken from the people, and fully representing 
their tastes, sympathies, and ideas. His election 
was the first one in which they took earnest and 
active interest, every man, woman, and child in 
the United States during the campaign being for 
or against him ies whose bitterness was only 
surpassed by the devotion of his friends, and sup- 
porters whose idolatrous zeal was only stimula- 
ted by the unreasoning abuse of his opponents, 
dividing the country. Every one who had voted 
for him made some effort to be present at his in- 
auguration, and they came from the North, South, 
Fast, and West by hundreds, by thousands, With 
many it was the first and last visit to the capital ; 
with all, a never-to-be-forgotten trip: a motley, 
uncouth crowd, doubtiess, but one whose presence 
was the greatest compliment ever paid to a pop- 
ular favorite. Jackson felt and appreciated it. 
To a friend who borrowed a coat to wear at the 
grand ball he said, “If able, I would gladly give 
a new suit of clothes to every Democrat in-the 
United States” —a speech reminding one of Henry 
the Fourth’s generous wish, “I hope to see the 
day when every French peasant will have a fine 
fat pullet for his Sunday dinner.” The proces- 
sion was the largest and most imposing then ever 
witnessed at the capital, and had some unique 
and characteristic features. There was in it a 
militia company from Tennessee bearing hickory 
poles, another from South Carolina bearing pal- 
metto branches, the “boys the British turned 
their backs on,” emblems of New Orleans, of the 
Creek, Florida, and Seminole campaigns, and so 
many standards and devices crowned with roost- 
ers that Mr. Seaton, of the Intelligencer, said the 
occasion was the “apotheosis of the crowing 
cock.” 

The Senate-chamber being too small to ac- 
commodate the large audience, General Jackson 
determined to deliver his address from the portico 
of the Capitol, overlooking the city—a precedent 
since followed by his successors. The day’s fes- 
tivities were closed by a ball given in a large 
wooden building erected for the occasion, and 
handsomely decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens, conspicuous among which were the pal- 
metto and magnolia, and with, of course, a sur- 
plus of roosters and hickory poles. Since then 
the ball has been omitted on only two inaugural 
occasions, Lincoln and Hayes—omitted then for 
obvious reasons. With Harrison’s inauguration 
in 1841, the scenes of 1829 were repeated. The 
first Whig President, the victorious candidate of 
a party that seemed doomed to defeat, and which 
by a campaign of unprecedented energy and vigor 
had succeeded in revolutionizing public sentiment, 
they sought to make his advent to power as 
brilliant as unforeseen. The procession, besides 
being a rehearsal of the campaign, with its ’coon- 
skins, log cabins, and cider barrels, was a revival 
of the wars in which General Harrison had par- 
ticipated. In it were companies clothed in ’coon- 
skins, some rolling log cabins, others bearing 
cider barrels, an immense ball mounted on wheels, 
on which were inscribed in large letters the names 
of his principal battles—Tippecanoe, Fort Dear- 
born, and familiar scenes taken from these bat- 
tles. After a career of distinguished honor and 
usefulness General Harrison had retired from 
politics, and for years had led a studious life, de- 
voting much time to the classics, and acquiring 
great familiarity with ancient history. One re- 
sult of this was that his address, when first penned, 
contained as many gods and goddesses as the 
Odyssey, and was more suitable for Parnassus 
than prosais America. The committee to whom 
he submitted it advised him to refer it to Mr. 
Webster for revision. When returned, it was 
shorn of all but two Olympian allusions, but was 
vastly improved in diction and matter. 

Again with Taylor there was the same eager, 
expectant crowd, the same outpouring of wild 
and unbounded enthusiasm. The Mexican war 
had been the burden of the campaign, and the 
inaugural procession was a recapitulation of its 
scenes and incidents, many of the banners being 
inscribed with musical Spanish names—Monterey, 
Buena Vista, Resaca de la Palma; others repre- 
senting scenes from the “Halls of the Monte- 
zumas” or from the “Land of the Aztecs.” 

The old hero was no orator, and nobody ex- 
pécted wonders from his address, but the clos- 
ing passage in the opening sentence of it, “ At 
peace with all the world and the balance of man- 
kind,” was too much for even an inauguration 
audience. Strange to say, however, it rather 
added to his popularity. People said: “ We don’t 
expect fine words from Old Rough and Ready. 
He.can fight ; he is honest ; he’ll do his duty ; and 
that’s enough for us.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration was the only one 
ever awaited with fear and trembling, threats hav- 
ing been made that he would not be allowed to 
come to Washington, or, if he did, that he would 
never be inaugurated, and both North and South 
breathed easier when it was known he had taken 
the oath of office. 

Some of our Presidents went from homes lately 
stricken by grievous bereavement, and beneath 
all the noise and glare of triumph must have had 
sad and aching hearts. Jefferson had just lost a 
young daughter, Jackson a tenderly loved wife, 

lerce an only son, and Buchanan a niece and 
nephew to whom he was much attached. Wash- 
ington and Jackson were the only two Presidents 
who issued farewell addresses to the American 
people. In Washington’s the extract, “It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
day great nation to give mankind the magnani- 








mous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by exalted justice and benevolence,” was 
as characteristic as the oft-quoted words from 
Jackson’s, “I leave this great people prosperous 
and happy, in the full enjoyment of liberty and 
peace, and honored and respected by every nation 
in the world.” 

When the gentlemen selected to inform Gen- 
eral Washington of his election arrived at Mount 
Vernon they found him in the field superintend- 
ing the plantation work of his slaves. When 
the committee appointed to notify General Jack- 
son of his election went to the Hermitage they 
found him likewise employed. He improvised a 
horse-race in their honor, and treated them to a 
genuine Western fox-hunt. In reply to their 
written communication he handed the subjoined 
note to his secretary for correction and copy.* 

After General Taylor’s nomination the secre- 
tary of the Whig Convention wrote to him at his 
Louisiana post-office, asking where and when he 
would confer with the Whig Committee. Re- 
ceiving no answer, he wrote again and again, and 
finally applied to the postmaster, who informed 
him that his letters were there, but that some 
postage was due on them, and that General Tay- 
lor refused to take them out, saying, “If of im- 
portance, the writer would have prepaid them; 
and if of no importance, I do not care about 
them.” 

“ And there shall be signs in the sun, and in 
the moon, and in the stars.” (Luke, xxi, 25.) 

It has been asserted by some curious observers 
that the inaugural ceremonies of each of the four 
Presidents, Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, and Gar- 
field, with whom Death, an unseen and unbidden 
guest, entered the White House, were marked 
by signs and omens, that, interpreted by super- 
natural lore, foreshadowed to the ignorant and 
superstitious the funereal pageantry in which 
they would ere long be central figures. General 
Harrison arrived at Washington in the midst of 
a driving thunder-storm, and as he descended 
from his carriage a flash of lightning blinded 
him, and caused him to miss a step and fall. 
The first night he slept at the White House an 
owl, perched on the roof over his bedroom, hooted 
continuously, and he complained the next morn- 
ing that the owl and a howling dog near had kept 
him awake. When Mrs. Taylor was told of her 
husband’s election she burst into tears and ex- 
claimed: “ Oh! why can’t they let us alone? This 
is all a scheme to break up our home.” When 
she entered her bedroom at the White House she 
started back, and pointing to a diamond-shaped 
ornament carved on the mantel, said: “See! the 
first object to greet me is a coffin. Death will 
rob me in this dreadful house of some one I 
love.” 

To Mr. Lincoln there came an apparition, thus 
described by him: “On the evening of the day 
when I received news of my election, worn out 
by excitement and fatigue, I threw myself on a 
lounge in my bedroom to rest. Just opposite to 
me was a bureau with a swinging glass, and 
looking in it, I noticed two separate and distinct 
images of myself. A little bothered, perhaps 
startled, I got up and went up to the glass, but 
the illusion vanished. Lying down, I saw it again, 
but noticed that one of the faces was paler than 
the other, and had a blood-stain on it. When my 
wife came in I told her of the vision, and she, 
who had great faith in signs, and generally at- 
tached some meaning to them, said, ‘ It means you 
will be elected to a second term, but will not live 
through it.’” 

On their trip from Springfield to Washington 
they passed by General Harrison’s burial-place, 
and halted to pay a tribute of respect to his 
memory. Turning from the grave, a blackbird 
made a circle round his head. The night of his 
assassination Mrs. Lincoln told one of the watch- 
ers that on that eventful trip through the bright, 
happy Northern villages decked with flowers in 
his honor, as well as on that mysterious night 
ride through Baltimore and secret arrival in 
Washington, the tolling of a death-bell, clear and 
unmistakable, was sounding in her ear. The 
dreams and forebodings of the two Mrs. Gar- 
field, mother and wife, are too recent to be re- 
peated. Were they the idle fancies of nervous 
women ? 

And what of the prophecies that in years of 
obscurity have often aroused in their recipients 
hopes and expectations of high destiny? Mrs. 
Lincoln was told when a little girl by an old ne- 
gro fortune-teller that she would one day be the 





* “Sensible that I owe what public consideration I 
possess to the confidence reposed in me by my fellow- 
citizens of these United States—feeling a conscious in- 
ability to discharge this debt of gratitude, I have made 
it an undeviating rule of my conduct not to decline 
any situation that it was the pleasure of the people to 
call me to fill, I had retired from the bustle of public 
life to my farm, there to repair an enfeebled constitu- 
tion worn out in the service of my country. The peo- 
ple of their own mere will brought my name before 
the nation for the office of President of these U. States. 
They have sustained me against all the torrents of 
slander that corruption & wickedness could invent, 
circulated thro’ subsidised presses & every other way 
supported by the patronage of the government; and 
by a large majority of the virtuous yeomanry of the U. 
States have elected me to fill the presidential chair. 
Such call, under such circumstances, I cannot hesitate 
to obey. I accept the office given me by the free unbi- 
ased suffrage of a virtuous people with feelings of the 
highest gratitude. Allow me to assure you I feel the 
great responsibility of the duties I am called on to 
perform, and I appreciate as I ought the honor the peo- 
ple have conferred on me, and that I will enter upon 
the duties of the office to which I am called with that 
zeal the confidence in me has inspired, supplicating 
the throne of grace to guide me in the duties of my 
office, that my administration may redound to the har- 


mony, prosperity, & happiness of these United States. 


“ Permit me to assure you of the sensibility I feel of 
the kind manner you have been pleased to make known 
to me the result of the people's will in the election of 
their Chief Magistrate.” 





wife of the President of the United States. Aft- 
er General Jackson’s election some one asked 
Mrs. Jackson if she was not much surprised at 
it. “No,” said she; “I expected it. I felt it in 
my bones. Besides, years ago, an old creole in 
New Orleans told him he would live to become a 
greater man than the King of England.” 

To a lady who asked General Garfield’s mother 
if she did not feel very much elated at her son’s 
success, she answered: “Not at all. I would 
have been disappointed if he had not become 
President. I always thought James would rise.” 
And who knows but the mother’s loving faith 
may have inspired the ambition and aroused the 
talents by which her son achieved distinction ? 
His inauguration excelled all former ones both 
in the magnificence of its outlines and the per- 
fection of its details, and was an ovation any con- 
queror might have gloried in. Public ceremo- 
nials are always expressions of national taste and 
culture, and as compared to Mr. Jefferson’s, Gen- 
eral Garfield’s inauguration might serve as an in- 
dex of the relative power, wealth, and develop- 
ment of the nation in 1801 and 1881. 

The city beautifully decorated, houses gayly 
bedecked with flags and standards, and streets 
so festooned and arched that they resembled av- 
enues in fairy-land; the endless procession, with 
its marshals, bands of music, and multitudinous 
civil and military features; the immense crowd, 
combining every nationality, party, and creed— 
all were worthy of wonder and admiration. But 
a little home scene amid all those exciting and 
bewildering occurrences made the deepest and 
most lasting impression, and was the one chord 
that formed a responsive echo in every heart. 
General Garfield, who was more of an orator than 
any of his predecessors, and who filled, as he stood 
beneath the Capitol dome, the ideal of manly 
strength and vigor, delivered his address in a 
loud, clear voice, and, as he finished it, turned, 
unheeding the plaudits that wafted to his feet a 
nation’s homage, to his aged mother and em- 
braced her tenderly—an act that, animating all 
minds by a common impulse, transformed that 
motley mass of friends and foes into human be- 
ings united by one kindred sentiment. 








Draped Basket Stand. 
See illustration on page 180. 


db lage outside of the scalloped oval basket is 
draped with a bias scarf of olive felt ten 
inches wide, which is bound an inch deep with 
plush of the same color at the lower edge. The 
upper edge of the basket is bound with plush, 
and the lining is partly of plush and partly of 
felt. Pockets of plush are placed at regular in- 
tervals around the inside, and between the pock- 
ets the plain space is decorated with a geometric- 
al design embroidered in tapestry wool in colors. 
Thick silk cord is arranged in festoons around 
the basket, with clusters of pompons and tassels 
attached. to them, and a plush rosette with pom- 
pons is placed on each side. The three wooden 
bars that form the stand are covered with felt 
fastened with brass furniture nails that stud a 
narrow plush band. 





MRS. GATES’S EXPERIMENT. 


ROM one of the trains that came roaring and 
tearing into Blithedale several times a day 
a lady alighted one November morning, whose 
characteristics were an unmistakable city air, and 
a general aspect of never having been in Blithe- 
dale before. She was not sure, so far, that she 
would care ever to be in it again, for the New 
Jersey town did not impress her picturesquely. 
She objected both to the redness of the soil and 
the matter-of-fact expression of the houses, 

Yet Blithedale was always described as “a place 
of resort” in summer and early autumn, and 
“within easy access of the city”; but the last of 
November is an unfavorable season for such set- 
tlements, when the green, leafy glamour of sum- 
mer has vanished, and the bridal veil of winter 
has not yet been thrown over the scene. 

Mrs. Rapson was making an experimental and 
unheralded visit to her friend Mrs. Gates, who 
about three months ago had been obliged, by un- 
expected losses, to go into exile on the line of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad, and having some 
friends in the place, she chose Blithedale. What 
she was doing with herself there, and in what 
way she was able to live on next to nothing, re- 
mained to be seen. 

It was not difficult to find the house, the street 
being given, but when found, it was something of a 
shock to a person fresh from New York. It was 
of wood, dingy white in hue, and the two-storied 
front slanted to a point over the windows, giving 
the impression that by some accident, which 
could searcely be called a happy one, the sides 
of the dwelling had got turned to the front. The 
door and windows were small and severely plain ; 
there was ground on both sides of the house, and 
a flagged walk led from the low wooden gate to 
the steps. 

A door-bell was a rather unexpected piece of 
civilization, and the visitor’s ring was quickly 
answered by a neat, smiling handmaiden with a 
very German face. Mrs. Gates was at home, and 
her friend was requested to walk into the sit- 
ting-room, which appeared to cross the entire 
house. 

It was fairly tapestried with vines, and in the 
windows were blooming plants. An open Frank- 
lin-stove, the next best thing to a grate, had a 
cheerful fire in it, and there was a general look 
of warmth and brightness about the large low 
room that inrypressed the visitor very pleasantly. 
Perhaps the lounge and easy-chair, covered with 
Turkey red, had something to do with this; but 
the whole room was a study. “ Alice’s flat in 
—— Street was a perfect poem, to be sure,” 








mused the lady, “ but who would expect her to 
make a hut like this habitable-looking ?” 

“ Alice” herself had now appeared from some 
mysterious back precinct with a warm welcome, 
and she was immediately called upon to give an 
account of herself. 

“There is not very much to give,” she began, 
smilingly. ‘‘ You were so late this year at your 
beloved mountains that my flitting had to be 
done while you were away. No, I didn’t ‘feel 
dreadfully’ at all at having to do it. I am very 
fond, you know, of the Joys and Saunderses, who 
have homes here, and I mean to make the best 
of it. When more than half of my little capital 
was swept away, I felt that the first reduction to 
be made was in rent, and I get this ugly, com- 
fortable little house for twenty dollars a month, 
while my fourth-story, ‘ cabinet-finished’ flat cost 
me, as you know, sixty dollars.” 

“But are not other expenses very much the 
same ?” 

“By no means,” was the reply. “ Provisions 
are one-third cheaper than in New York, for 
Blithedale has quite a reputation in this respect; 
and Louisa, my German maiden, a prize among 
servants, is absolutely contented with eight dol- 
lars a month.” 

“Well,” said the astonished visitor, “this is 
certainly Arcadia in one way, if not in an- 
other.” 

“T must show you the house,” continued Mrs. 
Gates. “It is better than it looks; but first you 
shall see my greenhouse.” 

Her friend restrained her surprise as she was 
conducted through a doorway into an unpretend- 
ing “ lean-to,” with sloping glass roof and glass 
front and sides, quite filled with callas and car- 
nations that promised abundant bloom shortly. 
Every plant looked green and glossy; and the 
temperature of the place seemed perfect. 

“This and the steam-pipes for heating were 
all in readiness when I took the house, having 
been put in by the owner for his own use. But 
the doctors ordered him South for his health, and 
I fortunately appeared just at the right time.” 

“It is very nice,” murmured her perplexed 
friend ; “‘ you were always so fond of flowers!” 

“Yes, and you remember how I always had 
something in bloom in my New York flat? It was 
that circumstance which made me bold enough 
to venture on a greenhouse.” 

“ And you have no roses?” asked Mrs. Rapson, 
who did not quite see her way through this 
greenhouse problem. “Nothing but callas and 
carnations ?” 

“ Nothing but callas and carnations,” rejoined 
her hostess, “for both require the same temper- 
ature and moisture, both are easy to raise, and 
both make generous returns in the way of bloom. 
Within a fortnight I shall begin to cut, and keep 
steadily at it all through the winter. I see from 
your puzzled face, Cornelia, that you do not under- 
stand me. You must know, then, that my green- 
house is altogether a commercial venture; and 
the expected blossoms are to adorn the windows 
of a city florist who has agreed to take from me 
all that I can raise, at a very remunerative 
price.” 

““What ever made you think of it?” gasped the 
amazed visitor. 

“ Poverty, my dear,” laughed Mrs. Gates: “ it 
sharpens ones faculties wonderfully. I knew that 
something must be done to increase the pittance 
that remains to me, and flower-raising presented 
a more attractive field than anything else that 
seemed practicable. So I consulted florists and 
successful gardeners, read « little, and determined 
to venture with my two varieties. The great 
fault with beginners is that they attempt too 
much at once. It was just the right season for 
my experiment, and I was fortunate enough to 
make my purchases at great advantage. The ex- 
citement, even at this stage, is delightful. I am 
intensely interested in every leaf that puts forth, 
and when the flowers come I shall scarcely be 
able to contain myself.” 

“I am very much interested too,” replied her 
friend, “and I have no doubt that you will be sue- 
cessful. I only wish that two or three other irn- 
pecunious women of my acquaintance had your 
courage. It must be remembered, though, that 
it is not an every-day affair to happen upon a 
house at a small rental with a greenhouse at- 
tached. This has saved you quite an outlay at 
the beginning.” 

“Very true; but I should not hesitate to make 
the outlay, with my present knowledge; I would 
even borrow the money to do it, for two hundred 
dollars would build and stock it, and the first sea- 
son’s returns should more than pay for it. Tell 
the impecunious women to try it.” 

“ But you used to write very cleverly,” pursued 
Mrs. Rapson ; “would it not have been more 
agreeable and quite as profitable to stick to your 
pen?” 

For answer, her hostess pointed to the little 
writing-desk in the sitting-room, which had been 
saved from the wreck of the flat. “I have a 
story there just ready to mail now,” she said. 
“One occupation does not interfere with the 
other, and I think that I write all the better for 
my new experience.” 

“You are a wonderful woman, Alice,” was the 
reply, “and this is a charming lunch to which we 
are sitting down.” 

Everything was good of its kind, though sim- 
ple, and the visitor ate with an appetite. She 
even promised to come for a week’s stay before 
Christmas, after a sight of the quaint upstairs 
rooms, furnished characteristically ; and when she 
returned to the train she was quite persuaded 
that her friend’s move to Blithedale was a very 
sensible one. : 

On Mrs. Rapson’s second visit she saw boxes 
of callas and carnations carefully packed in wet 
moss, and dispatched by rail to the city; she saw 
also the encouraging check that was received in 
return, and she no longer doubted the success of 
Mrs. Gates’s experiment. 
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Overcoat ror Boy From 6 To 8 
Years orp.—Back.—| For Front, 
fee Page 181.] —_ 


Frock For Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS | 
oLp.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 181.] 
oem For pattern and 
I-m~ description see 
. Supplement, No, 
‘VI, Figs. 49.49, 


For pattern and 

description see 

Guppl., No.VIL, / 
figs. 50-55. \ 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman Stik anp Vetvet Dress.—Fronr. Fig. 2.—Vetver Cottar witn Lace Jasor.—Front. 
{For Back, see Page 181.] [For Back, see Page 181.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10, For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIII., Figs. 56-58. 





Fig. 2.——Drapery with Vest ror Por- 
LIN AND VetveT Dress, Fig. 1, on 
Page 173. 






Fig. 2.—Sxirt or Brson-serGe 
Costumg, Fie, 1. 
— ee and For description 
escription see 


; ; 7 (= see Supplement, 
Suppl., No. V. ia ase . ‘ f 4 No. III. 
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Fig. 1.—Tasir Cover with Empromrrep Borner. 
[See Fig. 2, on Page 172.]} 
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Youro Lapy’s Casnwere Hovsr Dress. Fig. 1.—Bison-serge Costume.—Bacx.—See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, 
For description see Supplement. Drapery Basxer Sranp. on Page 181.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 21-29. 
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Chair or Sofa Scarf, with Cross Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 

In this scarf, which is twenty-four inches wide and thirty-two long, the 
woven ground is composed of three plain bands of cream-colored cheese-cloth, 
separated by two bands 
in which there are solid 
red stripes with narrow 
stripes of drawn-work be- 
tween. The plain bands 


Table Cover with Embroidered Border.—Figs.1 and 2, 
See illustration on page 180. 

In the model this table cover is of peacock blue plush, with the deep 
Moorish border used for 
the portiére on page 175, 
which is applied around 
the sides, worked in two 
shades of the same blue on 













Figs. 1 and 2.,—Co.iar 
AND Curr. 
For description see Sappl. 




































Vetvet Cottar.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, on Page 180.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 56-58. 


Lace Cap. 
For description see Supplement, 


are decorated with 
cross stitch embroid- 
ery in the designs 
Figs. 2 and 83 on 
page 173, Fig. 2 on 
the middle one, and 
Fig. 3 on that along 
each side edge. The 
work is executed with 
embroidery cotton of 
the colors mentioned 
in the description of 
symbols that accom- 
panies the designs; 
the cotton is taken 
double, and each 
stitch is worked over 
two threads each 
way of the canvas. 
Tassels of the colored 
threads are knotted 
in among the fringe. 


a ground of écru 
cheese-cloth or scrim 
eanvas. The design 
for the border and 
corner is given in Fig. 
2,on page 172. The 
cross stitches are 
large, being worked 
over three threads 
each way of the can- 
vas, with the em- 
broidery cotton taken 
double. The table 
cover is lined with 
satteen, and the edge 
is finished with a 
thick cord, with a 
large tassel of che- 
nille and crimped silk 
at each corner. 








Frock For Girt From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD,—FRONT. 
[For Back, see Page 180.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 42-49. 


Overcoat ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRonr. 
[For Back, see Page 180.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 50-55. 
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‘ig. 3.—Basque or Bison-serGe Costume, Fic. 1,0N Pace 180.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 21-29. 
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Fig. 1.—Cwair or Sora Scarr, with Cross Strrcn Emsrorpery. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, on Page 173.] 












Fig. 3.—Poptiy anp Vetvet Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1, on OrromaN Sik anp Vetvet Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see 
Page 1738, and Fig. 2, on Page 180. TomLeTTe Cusnion. Fig. 1, on Page 180.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 31-41. For design and description see Supplement, No: IX., Fig.3@ For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 
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HORSFORD’'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 
De. T. H. Newxann, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., says: “I 
have used it in diseases of the urinary organs, such 
as gravel, and particularly spermatorrhea, with very 
good results, and think it a very valuable remedy in 
those diseases,’”’—[ Adv.) 





A FASTING GIRL. 

In Cincinnati a sixteen-year-old girl recently died 
after a fast of fifty-two days. She had been attacked 
by something like paralysis, which rendered it impossi- 
ble for her to take nourishment. The human system 
cannot thrive without good food and good ability to 
digest it. Weak and impaired digestion is rectified 
by Brown’s Iron Bitters—better than any other tonic 
in the world. Mr. J. EB, Freeberg, Pomeroy, lowa, 
says, “lL used Brown's Iron Bitters for dyspepsia 
and poor appetite; completely cured me.” It will 
cure you.—{ Adv.) 





IS IT REALLY CONSUMPTION ? 

Many a case supposed to be radical lung disease is 
really one of liver complaint and indigestion, but, un- 
Jess that diseased liver can be restored to healthy action, 
it will so clog the lungs with corrupting matter as to 
bring on their speedy decay, and then, indeed, we have 
consumption, which is scrofula of the lungs, in its 
worst form. Nothing can be more happily calculated 
to nip this danger in the bud than is Dr. Pierce's 
‘**Golden Medical Discovery.’’ By druggists.—[Adv.] 





To break up colds, fevers, and inflammatory attacks, 
ise Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract of Smart-Weed. 
—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the 
skin, imparting to the same a peculiar softness 
and clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is 
applied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theat- 
rical profession, Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





Best quality Alaska Seal-skin garments, English 
dressed, newest styles, prices marked down. C.C, 
Suayne, M’f’r, 103 Prince St. Send for Lil'd Price-List. 
—{Adv.)} 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, and 
other diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no more useful 
article can be found than “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches." 
Sold only in boxes. Price 25 ceuta.—[(Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Bugnerr’s FLavonine Extraors—the best.—{ A dv.]} 








AD )VERTISEMEN Ts 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, p wome of purity, 
strength, and whol ical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be “sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


_Rovan Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, ‘Street, N. ¥. Y. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP, 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places. 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U. 8. for $5.50. 
anufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO, 
— "4% 1873.) Watertown, N. bs 
jon. R. P,. FLOWER, Pres’t. 
Remember, this is the 
HITCHCOCK LAMP. ” 


ALL SKIN ERUPTIONS CU RED BY 


Stiefel’s Birch-Tar and Sulphur Soap. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Throucsour Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 


SILKS For PATCHWORK 


m 50 cent and $1.00 pac jsomest assortinent ever offered. 
Our 20 cent package — Best nen yy assorted colors, and 
Illustrated Book of fancy stitches, fastens, & ‘c,. for crazy work, tree 
_with every $1.00 order. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, ' Conn. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 



































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
a, A STARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
E COST AND TROUBLE. 


Sold in Bowes at 18 
j cents, suficient for 3 
pints, and 36 cents, 
suficient for 7 pints, 
A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, A.rrep Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. 
PASTRY‘ EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, hres 


and } & 21 Park PI., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. ’ 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, ‘* Pas- 








Mailed try & Sweets,” a little work containing 
Eiages Pr actical Hints & Original Recipes for T asty 
Eree.; Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 











“owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 

aus to the 
S) CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 
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{ ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 

Itching 'Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiouna Remepirs. 

Curioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, ond thus removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Couticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curioura Remepirs are absolutel 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston, 





mre, and the 





Fruit Lozenge 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
feres with business or pleasure. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
Sole Proprietor, 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 


T A i A laxative and refreshing 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 

ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 








ve NEW USES OF Se 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 


making Stains, 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &e. USE NO OTHER. 
They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 


Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 
. RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
SESE coppen and BRONZE, ¥K 4K 
For gilding é&c. arn tne J Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 





kinds of ornamental work: 

Artists’ Black for any 

of —. ao ogee and only 10 cts. a pack- 
or 


wha, 4, RICHARDSON &C0., Burlington, Vt. 
2000 WOMEN. 
We want the names and addresses of 2000 women 


who want to get first-class sewing-machines without 
money. Address THE WORLD, 31 Park Row, New 


HisAciR. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, peta gS Latest 

















Styles of wearing the Hair, mailed FREE. 
GUGGENHEIM & Co. 
WIG-MAKERS 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
808 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Testi ial from Mad 





’ Soap is for Sale — 


ae, out the Civilized World, 
{oa oe ee 


ya BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN. AND COMPLEXION. ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 

 Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, »-¢) 

(t ENGLAND, AND ALZ orHerR LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. ‘ 

&, Countless Beanteons Ladies, incloding Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 

ff Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th 

ADELINA PATTI, 


4“? HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR yy 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” Z we it asin - Se 


SOAP. y 









ds of Testi ials.# 
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PATENT WAVES OURDONE, | 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


Three doors from Macy’s. 

L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned RIE 
ANTOINETTE 
WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 
instantaneously a 
marvellously youth- 
ful appearance; no 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- 
ward. Ladies’ own 
hair — S Soom ate 
same. 
PI ECES 0 of every eh 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR ' 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces Sepeal whike you wait, 
25 cents each. Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O.D., free of charge, with 
privilege of re of returning 2 ‘at at my ame 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY ! 


To introduce our New Catalogues of all kinds of 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Masical Instruments, 
in every family having a piano or —— we will, on 
receipt of 10c. for postage, &c., send 5 Complete 
Pieces of Voeal and Instrumental Music, full music 
size, heavy —. New and Popular. Worth $2.00 at 
retail, ILLIS WOODWARD & CO. 

842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


To HKmbroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bracseep & Arwstrona’s factory ends, callet 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. igns for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD 

ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 











~ PALM “KOSMEO, 


For preventing and eradicating WRINKLES, for 
PRESERVING the SKIN, keeping it smooth and free 
from pimples and blackheads, Everything can be 
said in its praise, as nothing ever known has been 
able to do one half what PALM KOSMEO can do. 
Use it on the little faces and hands that are exposed 
to the — wind, and you will be convinced of its 
merits and that it is “worth its weight in gold.” 
Price, $1 and $2 a box. Can be sent by mail. 

MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
32 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al] mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


These blighting diseases absolute! ured and the am 
restored a nggge Be gee Wwe. ©. BEERS, M. D., 
well known here. nd stamp for —” or call at 
residence, 41 Appleton Street, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


ANY PROPER QUESTION ANSWERED 3," 


By an organized body of well-informed } ree 
ndents, concerning Literature, Art, History, 
Polities, F Fashion, Social Usages, Prices of Board, 
ete. A "postal note for 25 cts, must accompany 
each . Explanatory circular free. 
dress Bureau of Useful Information, 
No. 13 13 3 Park Row, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. te Gee 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N.Y. City. 


re FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also pe at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY, 
2 West 14th St., cor. 5th Ave. 
All kinds of shopping done at less price than indi- 
viduals can buy for themselves. Send for circular. 
MRS. H. M. HOLDREDGE, 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Of 23d St., N.Y., 
CONTINUE THE GREAT 


ral Na 


Of their entire stock, which they are 
closing out without regard to cost, be- 
fore removal to their New Stores. 

Circular and Price-List sent free. 


Le Boutillier | y Sees 
Brothers, iE 


NEW YORK. 
H. GF. 


KOCH & SON 


Have just received 800 Pieces of 


SILK PONGEES, 
Plain, 








Figured, and Embroidered, in novel and 
exclusive designs, 


Also,a SPECIAL BARGAIN: 
140 Pieces 21-inch Black Satin Rhadame, 
150 Pieces 21-inch Heavy Black Gros-Grain Silk, 
At 98 cents; 

Never sold less than $1.25 per Yard. 

190 Pieces 19-inch Fine Black Satin, 
48 cents; 

Regular price, 75 cents. 


We are now prepared to show or make to orde r, 
at short notice, 


LADIES’ and MISSES’ 
COSTUMES, SUITS, 
And WRAPS. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 


novelties in 


FANCY-WORK BOOKS 


New Books! New Editions! New Patterns! 
Q MANUAL OF FANCY WORK, New 
INGALL 1885 Edition. 80 extra pages. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages ot Patterns aud Instruc- 
tions for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, 
&c. It has 57 Illustrations of Sriroues, including 
Kensington, Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish, Hem, Jani- 
na, Knot, 21 New Renatssanon Stircurs from Paris, 
&c. Gives a list of the materials used, has a Jine se- 
lection Of Fanoy Work Parrenns, including Lam- 
brequins, Banner Screens, Knotted Frinuve, Daisies in 
Ribbon Work, Fringed Tassels, &c., Directions for 
Stamping. Illustrations of our Stamping Patterna, 
also, of Briggs’ Uransfer Patterns. <A \ist of the Colors 
and Shades to be used in working Briggs’ Patterns, 
and many other good things. We send this Manuva 
by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 4 for $1.00, 
COLOR OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Grasses, 
Terns, &c. 
find this book a great help. Price, 35c. ; 5 for $1.00. 
NGALLS’ HAND-BOOK OF" CROCHET 
KNITTED LACE, New 1885 Edition. Exrna 
Paaxrs! New Patterns! Price, 30c.; 5 for $1.00. 
Boe OF DARNED LACE PATTERNS. New 
1885 Edition. New Patter ns, including some fine 
Designs from Paris. Price, 25c. ; 6 for $1.00. 
OOK OF INSTRUCTIONS and PATTERNS for 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price, lc. ; 6 for 60c. 
ACRAME-LACE AND RICK-RACK BOOK. 
Price, 15c.; 6 for 60c. 
WS CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. New 
1885 Edition, Extra Pages! This book con- 
tains 12 Alphabets and over 100 other Patterns for 
Worsted Work. Price, 25c.; 6 for $1.00, 
Ne BOOK OF’ TIDY AND POINT- RUSSE 
PATTERNS. 


AND 


This book has Patterns for Java | 


Canvas, Darned Lace and Twine Crochet Timirs, also 
Point-Russe and Crazy Patchwork Stitches. Price, 25c. 
( UR New FANCY-WORK BOOK has directions 
for Dry and Wet Stamping, also Kensington, Lus- 

tro, and Hand Painting, and a variety of Fane y -Work 
Patterns. Price 15c.; 6 for 60c. 

SPECIAL OFFER:—We will send you these 9 
Booxs (one of each) for $1.00 and 5 two-cent stamps. 

The Retail Price of these 9 Books is $2.21. 

Send $1.10 for all, and sell those you don’ t want at 
the retail prices. Circulars free. 


Address J. F.! INGA LLS, Ly mn, Mass. 


ER peer ag petals, le: aves, stems, 


BOOK, Contains instruc- 
ensington wy < all the stic a s. Te lis how 
b 
&c., of each. hs lls pad to PRESS, TRIM 
AND Finisn, &c. Pri 35e.: 5 for $l. 
The Colors’ 125 NEW STICHES tor 
\Crazy Patchwork, F mh instruc- 
Menace te on pases of stiches, 25c. 
Of Flowers, |GANwass grb x ear. 
, TE NS. New Book andNew 
D 25e.: aap A ety anted. .@@ 


STAMPING 
desi a. teow Seach de- 


© bes as Geli evan odie for Pel 
All four Books and the Stamping. Outfit, 81.50. 
Send stamp for Fpl! doscriptio otion of outa, Sane pte 


EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York 
in April, May, June, and July by First-class steamships. 
Special Tourist Tickets for Individual Trav- 
ellers at reduced rates, by the best routes for 
pleasure travel. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, contains full 
particulars; by mail for ten cents 
THOS. cook & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in a 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N.Y 








ONS Sons, 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH STS., NEW YORK. 
DRESS SILKS 


A specialty for one quarter of a century. 


We have made large cash purchases the past week, 


and will offer several astonishing bargains of Fine-grade Silks : 


cleewhate under $1.25. 


fully 25 per cent. below value. 


10,000 yards heavy-quality Summer Silks, at 5le.; 
2600 yards Check Louisine Summer Silks, ele gant fabrics, at 59e. 
2900 yards two-tone small-figure Broche Summer Silks, new goods, at 89c.; cannot be retailed 


6000 yards all-pure-Silk Colored Merveilleux Satins, 21 inches wide, at 98c. 
9000 ‘yards Colored Gros-Grain Silks, heavy cord, Gold-Medal Brand, at 75c, and 89c. per yard ; 


these silks cost ‘76c. to import. 
; cost to import 80c. 


; a bargain at $1.25. 


When sending for samples, please state explicitly as possible the colors and prices desired. 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 





THE BEST 









So. 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL”? WASHER todo onan 

work and do it easier and in less time than any other machin 

in the worl@. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes 


LIME 
VA ARAMA NICE the WEAR 





ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
2 dics have great success de this Washer. 


Vo tne C COST 


Ordinary’ Velvet. 


clean, without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


Retail priceonly 


Sample to those des: anagency $2. Also the Celo- 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
pee price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
particulars, 


ur address On & postal card for further 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 





DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 
Preparations. 


oh 





Ladies doing Kensington Embroide ery will | 


SOLD 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY, 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly journal, 
illustrated, gives practical instruction in painting upon 
china, silk, and all other materials; crayon drawing, 
pastel, hammering brass, and in all kinds of embroidery. 
Hundreds of patterns for ail kinds of art work are given 
yearly 
ures) with each alternate issue. Large Illustrated Sup- 
plements with every number. Tug Art InTrnouanGe 
for 1885 will give these pOUBLE-PAGE OOLOKED PLATES 
among others: Study, Curysanruemoms; panel, Tu- 
Lips; fan-mount, Roses. Single page :—over-mantel, 
landse ape design, Apri.x Oncuarn; study, Snow Sounk; 
china plaque, Bu TYERFLIES; panel, Gotpgen Rop anp 
Porries; and the usual wealth of outline patterns for 
embroidery, other illustrations, &c. Subscribe now. 
$3.00 a year. 26 numbers. Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. Sam- 
ple, with colored plate, for 15 cents, Send stamps to 








WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 





By following the directions given in this book, those 
who have not before made art a study may, with 9 
small outlay of money, make many pretty and artistic 
articles of 


HOME ADORNMENT 


for Church Fairs and Bazaars, &c., for Wedding and 
Birthday Presents, &c., as well as for articles which 
find a ready sale in the ART STORES. 

We know of persons who claim to be making at the 
rate of from three to four hundred dollars per year to 
as many thousands, who have had no other instruc- 
tions than those they have obtained from this book. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price, 
$2.00, by S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 









al MRS. FLORENCE. 
Mr. Levy,—The Lablache Powder is 
really excellent, and shall always find a 
place among my favored toilet articles. 


ANNIE T. FLORENCE. f 





STAMPING. 

25 Beautiful different style Alphabets, perforated on 
the best white Parchment Paper. nd 5 cents for our 
No. 1 Sample Sheet. NEW YORK ART COMPANY, 

288 Hudson St., N. ¥. 





Invaluable for the Freshness and 


“ey, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin. 
CHARLES FAY, 
THE Gy Perfumer, 
7, ® Rue de Ia Paix, 
MOST “i PARIS. 
OELEBRATED € 


RICE POWDER 
___SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 


Bor Babies 








Full-page designs in color (Flowers and Fig- | 





We Invite Attention to our Outfit No. 5, 


Consisting of 32 pieces, and Baby Basket furnished 
with toilet articles, 
For $24, 

Which is especially good value. 
ment from $20 to $150. 

Our stock comprises the best class of goods for 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ wear, including everything from 
Hats to Shoes at the lowest prices. 





Illustrated Catalogue Furnished on A pplication. 


BEST & GO.) 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 
60 and 62 West 23d ‘St. ; New York, 


THEDINGEE & CONARD co's” 


AUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 





Gur Grea Great Ss pecialty i is erowing az and distributing 

aioe strong Pot Plan suitable for 

ie ~ of hwy safely by mail at all Post Offices. 
plendid Vai Var 


et ies, goer choses all labeled, for 
fi 00 for $12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES ),3,& [Q) FOR } 4 


according to value. Send ~ ad New Guide, 76 
elegantly illus. and choose from over § fin pa 


{itn THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 





| will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 





| distance. 


Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- | 


mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenve, New York. 


\ ANTED—LADIES TH ATC AN KNIT, 0 ROCHET, 
or do fancy work, to make guods for our trade at 
their homes in city or country. $5 to $10 weekly 
easily made at our business, Goods sent by mail any 
Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for sample, 
postage. and particulars. 
UDSON M’F'G CO., 265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
a and Painting. Circulars free. 

A. SELBY, ‘ort Edward, N. ¥. 





Soenold 
onstecble KK C 


NOVELTIES IN 


FINE DRESS GOODS. 


Now exhibiting, their spring importation 
of choice styles in Frizé Plush, Burlap Cloth, 
Astrakhan Cloth, 


Tweeds, Joupon Trouville Skirtings, Tinsel 


Canvas Bannockburn 


Broché, &c. <A large variety of fancy weaves 
in Cordelle, Armure, Bankok, &c., 
Also, a very choice 
of High-class Fabrics 


in plain 
solid shades. seleetion 
and Colorings, suit- 
able for 


Evening Wear, in Plain 


caded Crépe de Chine, 


and Bro- 
Nun’s Veiling, &c. 


D 
Wroadovay A | 9th dt. 
c 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S. COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the 
which govern the operations of digestion and uutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Barbour’s Macrame Flax Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 


natural laws 


Sold only 











Barbour's Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some rom in company 
with a genuine Instruction Boo 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 





Also, a large assort- | 





F'MBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT. 


25 latest designs in a 
Kensington, Arras 














» Ribbon-work, 
size. Wild rose; 
istles; Golden-rod and 
y, ‘Wheat and Cornflower: 
reget: Me-Nots; Large'Fruitd 
; Birds and Butterfifes fo 
“ etc., with materials ance 
plying j ; also a sheet of ove 


(ble liquid and powders, with 
out heat, used by pie j nem 
Ove, $1.50. Aensington and Lustr 
“ by mail, Stamp for circular. 

ra. L.A. SELBY. Ft. Edward, N. Ye 


CARDS SO LOVELY new 
I Gia" inc erend h and 


ral Chromo 
3 pks. a: 








ee 
. name, 100. 
ainaite hooks 30c; or 10pks 
beautiful GOLD RING with Gold 
a Ryan me & perfect beauty), 
$1. bh price BRANFORD 
PRINTING 0.5 BR: ANFORD, CON Ne 


The Lincoln Embroidery Hoop Holder. 


The Best in the market. Price reduced to $1.00, post- 
paid. Send for circular. 8. E. Lincoun, Fulton, N. Y. 


ym H CUT AND PINNED PAPER PATTERNS 

of Ladies’ and Children’s Cloaks and Suits. Send 
post-office order, one dollar. MADAME A. LOFTUS, 
| a Avenue du Trocadero, Paris, France. 





RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct 
¢ atalogue for 4c. A.G. Ba assett, Rochester, 


i ince 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINK,...... 

HARPER'S WEEKLY......... 

BR WME So cescccccncccecedseccevccs 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQU ARE L IBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). .........ecccceccees 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 








Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of luss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 



























THE MALE IDEA OF SHARING AN UMBRELLA. il 


FACETIZ. 
“ Tur first bee that ever stung me was a great black 
i said Charley. 
“ Mr. Paine is not an Irishman, he is an Adventist,” 
explained the sume young gentleman. 


PE te 
A LITTLE GIRL’S APOLOGY. 

That apologies do not always apologize has been 
repeatedly illustrated; as in the well-known case of 
the man who, with a garnishing of highly ornate ad- 
jectives, having told another man that he was “ not fit 
to carry swill to the hogs,” made the amende honorable 
by publicly declaring that the traduced party “‘ was fit 
to carry swill to the hogs.” For grotesquerie of unin- 
tentional but genuine humor, however, this method of 
“taking it all back” was far exceeded by a little girl 
at Petaluma, California. She was just old enough to 
talk and to know the meaning of words, and to have a 





/ 


/ 


, Mf 


| 
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very clear idea of her 
own impressions, and, 
in fact, was altogether 

genuine,ingenuous,and 
I | awkwardly honest, as is 
! 


the wont with lenfant 
terrible, regardless of 
i| sex—or results. The 
r} child in question was 
taken by her mother to 
asewing circle. On en- 
tering the room where 
the ladies were gather- 
ed, after exchangin: 
greetings with several 
matrons of her ac- 
quaintance,MissTruth- 
ful walked up to anoth- 
er lady, and in the con- 
fident tones of one who 
gives utterance to a 
self-evident fact, loud 
enough to be heard by 
every one present, said, 
“Mrs. Handley, how 
homely you are!” 
While the victim 
sought to hide her con- 
fusion as best she 
might, and the others 
present were equally 
occupied in concealing 
theirdesire to laugh, the 
young lady herself was 
removed from the room 
in disgrace. Outin the 
hall she was soundly 
punished and otherwise 
expostulated with, the 
enormity of her unin- 
tentional rudeness be- 
ing painfully impressed 
on her tender mind. 
Then she was taken 
back to apologize. 
Walking straight up to 
Mrs. Handley, while all 
the ladies paused with 
eager expectancy, she 
said, with trembling 
tones and tear-stained 
cheeks that showed 
how thoroughly she 
meant every word, 
“Mrs. Handley, I’m 
sorry you are so home- 
,? 





cmmpustiontiip nomial 
LAZY BETSEY. 


Betsey, an old color- 
ed cook, was mooning 
around the kitchen one 
day, when her mistress 
asked her if she was 


“No, ma’am, not 

zactly,” said Betsey; 

“but de fac’ is, I don’t feel ambition ’nough to git 
outer my Own way.” 


oxupegeaitelppmmapih 
“AN EXCRUCIATINGLY FUNNY THING.” 
“Now I must tell you an excruciatingly funny thing 
—it makes every one laugh immoderately,” said a gen- 
tleman just returned from an attenuated European 
trip, to the lady with whom he was conversing. “It 
was while I was residing in Geneva—you know I spent 
quite a long time in that too lovely town—that we were 
very, very gay. We had no end of earls and dukes and 
marqguises and all that sort of a howling swell, don’t 
you know, and our set was awfully select and aristo- 
cratic. There was one young lady—I believe she was 
a wealthy English commoner’s daughter, or something 
of that sort, and she was dying to get the entrée into 
the upper circles, but that was positively and palpably 
absurd, don’t you see. Just fancy it—a commoner’s 
daughterjhobnobbing with those scions of blue blood !” 









































SHE COULD NOT LAUGH. 
“TELL YOU, MADAM, I'LL GIVE YOU LAUGHING-GAS, AND IT WON'T HURT YOU IN THE LEAST 


TO HAVE IT PULLED. 
**O-UGH ! @'LONG OFF WID YO’ FOOLIN’. 


S'POSE I'D SNICKAH ’F DE HULL GASS FAC’RY WAS TUNED 
ON WHEN MY JAWS AM JUMPIN’ LIKE DE ZHATIC CHOLRY HED SETTLED IN UM? 


DAH, "MANDA, YO 


MAY STOP FANNIN’'—IT MAKES TOO MUCH OB A DRAF.” 


Here this scion of our republic paused to indulge in 
a sarcastic laugh, in which his auditor politely joined. 

“As she was withont male eecort—another point 
that had.quite escaped me—of course none of us could 
meet her on terms of social equality, whatever her rank 
might have been. Well, one day, what do you sup- 
pose this young person said? To a lady acquaintance 
she remarked: ‘I have sent for my brother, who isa 
great artist,and then they will be obliged to'receiveime!’” 

Here the great tourist went off into peals of laughter 
that lasted several minutes, and his listener could not 
resist joining. When conversation was finally resumed, 
the democratic American launched out into an equally 





brilliant description of other interesting and novel ex- 
periences of his travels, until, in a pause, his listener 
modestly suggested that he must have inadvertently 
omitted the point of his awfully amusing story about 
the young lady in Geneva who was not received by the 
aristocracy. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated the clever raconteur, “that is 
so. Why, don’t you know, I actually discovered later 
on that she had no brother!” 

And he again went off in paroxysms of Jaugliter at 
his “‘ excruciatingly funny thing.” We have all met the 
same inimitable story-teller, just home from * abwad,” 


VOLUME XVIII, NO. 11, 
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and have likewise laughed at if not with him, 





WELL, SAYS THE PROFESSOR, NOTHING | 
1S IMPOSSIBLE. ITS A QUESTION OF 
TEMPERAMENT SUCCESS CROWNS THE 
Bouip. But, NEVERTHELESS. SPECIAL AND 

PRIVATE LESSONS WALL he 

BE wecessany. 


HE WAS AW INTERVIEW WITH THE 
CELEBRATED PROFESSCR.MARKOWITZ ¢ 
AND EXTLAINS THAT HE MUST WALTZ 
PROPERLY in FouR-DATS 


= 


Nodaawits 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

WITH SPECIAL CARE 

DEVOTED To PuPiL, 
ALWAYS COSTA 
ZGCoD DEAL MORE THAS 


——, PVBLIC LESSons 


WY 
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Younes VAN SNODGRASS RECEIVES AN 
MNITATION "To A SweLt DANCING PARTY 
By Jove! SaYs WE, ) Wish } Couty WALTZ 
DECENTLY, BOT INsvek CoviD MASTER IT 
SOMEHOW. — , $ 


By Jove} Says HE, PUTTING 
ON HIS -TOP CoAT, LL Go ANDT. xe 
A Few LESSonS of MARKowITZ 


°F? 
Youth yy Rs> 





‘ 5 r = enor 

‘ ; t= : is ra we ~All sh 
VERY !G000 <a) ! j “3 ee Aa 4 Nl : PERst yet TCH CONCLUSIVELY © que 
CATITAL! a> 5 ‘ WN en a aS ; ! whi] %4 to RANCE ATTENTION A your* 
Don't Stor: ‘ hal 4 \ WALTZ | yN 


Tam TiDLt 
TAM TAM TAM 


TA.- 





EL : 
MIS SET OY “WHILST, DRESSING HE 
“SNODGRASS.REACHING 1S STILL AT IT TO MARE 


SURE HE HASN'T FORGOTTEN. 


LP WoME, GRABS A 
“CHATR- AND AROUND HB WHIRLS AGAIN: 














WALTZING IN FOUR LESSONS (PRIVATE). 





